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NIGHT AFTER NIGHT. 
BY GERTRUDE BLOEDE. 
Night after night we dauntlessly embark 
On slumber’s stream, in whose deep waves 
are drowned 
Sorrow and care, and with all senses bound 
Drift for a while beneath the sombre arc 
Of that full circle made of light and dark 
Called life, yet have no fear, and know re- 
found 
Lost consciousness shall lie, even at the 
sound 
Of the first warble of some early lark 
Or touch of sunbeam. Oh, and why not then 
Lie down to our last sleep, still trusting Him 
Who guided us so oft through shadows dim, 
Believing somewhere on our sense again 
Some lark’s sweet note, some golden beam 
shall break, 
And with glad voices cry, “Awake! awake!” 


———_* 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In inviting the National American W. 
8. A. to hold its next annual meeting in 
Portland, Ore., Mrs. Myers, with the con 
currence of her husband and U. S. Sena 
tor Mitchell, said: ‘*We believe the occa- 
sion can be made one of great advantage 
to your association, and of great impor- 
tance to its work Our Pacific States are 
paying much attention to the subject 
your association is organized to promote. 
The Lewis and Clark corporation has au- 
thorized me to say that it will be pleased 
to designate a special day of the Exposi- 
tion in honor of the association, and, in 
addition, will provide $300 toward ex- 
penses, and I can assure you of $200 addi- 
tional from the Oregon State Suffrage As- 











sociation, making a total of $500. The 
railroad rates will be fixed at about 80 per 
cent. of one fare for the round trip, and, 
further, special hotel rates will be given 
to delegates and their friends. The Ex- 
position Company is making arrangements 
for side trips by rail or steamer to Cali- 
fornia, Washington and Alaska points at 
avery low rate. We earnestly desire you 
to accept our invitation aud we will all 
extend to you the glad hand of welcome.” 





The New York State Grange at its an- 
nual meeting recently held in Roc ester, 
passed the following resolution: 


That the State Grange believes that the 
same equality of rights observed in the 
Grange should extend to State matters, 
and that the Grange fully endorses suf- 
frage tor women, and pledges its influence 
to secure for them this right protective of 
all other rights—a voice in the govern- 
ment under which they live. 





Under date of Feb. 2, a correspondent of 
the Denver News writes: 


During the past two months fewer than 
a dozen persous have been arrested in 
Cheyenne. Those who were arrested 
were charged with drunkenness. The 
police have had practically nothing to do 
and say the continued virtue of the town 
is unprecedented. A few gambling fines 
have been collected in the police court, 
and two insane persons have been taken 
into custody, but that is all. 





The special thanks of Massachusetts 
suffragists are due to Mr. McManus, of 
Natick, who stood alooe in the commit- 
tee, week before last, in support of the 
Governor’s recommendation that women 
voters for school committee be enabled to 
vote for all city and town officers, Mr. 
McManus moved to substitute the bill for 
the adverse report of the committee and 
supported his motion in a brief but ef- 
fective speech. Mr. Robinson, of Mel- 
rose, pointed out some of the errors and 
sophistries of the opponents. When the 
women of the Commonwealth are made 
voters, they will show their gratitude to 
the men who championed their cause 
against prejudice and blind couservatism. 





— <> < ——_—_____- 


The difficulty of breaking up child labor 
in factories is strikiogly exemplified in re- 
cent proceedings before Judge Roesh of 
the Fourth Municipal Court of New York. 
A committee is seeking to enforce the 
child-labor and compulsory education law 
against the Chelsea Jute Mills of Green- 
point. Officers representing the Board of 
Education found large numbers of young 
children employed in these mills, many of 
them apparently not over ten years of 
age. But in every case the parents had 
made affidavit that these children were 
over sixteen, and the proprietors have 
made no effort to investigate. 





‘The case of Annie Ventre has been se- 
lected to test the power of the education 
authorities under this law. She is eleven 
years old, according to the record of the 
school where she last attended, accerding 
to the statement of her parents wheu 
questioned at their home by the attend- 
ance officers, and according to the birth 
certificate on file in the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics in Manhattan. But according 
to the affidavit on which she is allowed to 
work in the jute mill she is sixteen. 
Counsel for this corporation, it is an- 
nounced, will contend that an employer 
need do no more than accept the state- 
ment of age made by the parent of a child 
whom he wishes to employ. This princi- 
ple has an importance far beyond the case 
in question, and it is impossible to believe 
that it will be established.’’ If so, there 
will be no way in which child slavery can 
be prevented. 





—_—— ee 


It is announced that the Japanese gov- 
ernment has accepted the offer made by 
Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee to take a party 
of nurses to Japan. No nurse is to be in- 
vited by Dr. McGee except graduate 
nurses wko have done field and hospital 
duty in the United States army, and the 
number who will go will depend on vol- 
untary contributions to defray expenses. 
The first party expects to sail in March. 





The closing session of the Denver (Col.) 
Charter convention was devoted in part 
to pleasantries and compliments. Among 
the resolutions adopted were the follow- 
ing: 


That Mrs. Alice Polk Hill be found 





guilty of making possible the appoint- 
ment of two women members of the 
library commission, and that she be sen- 
tenced to carry a gold-headed, silk um- 
brella in the remembrance of the library 
commission. 

That Miss Alice M. Clarke, stenog- 
rapher, be found guilty of unfailing devo- 
tion to the duties of her position, and per- 
fect willingness to work eighteen hours a 
day in writing this charter, and that she 
be sentenced to wear a turquoise and 
pearl pin in memory of the many amend- 
ments she has written. 


To ex-Governor Thomas fell the honor 
of making the presentation to the only 
woman member. He said: 


We have had among us a member who 
has not only been useful, but has had an 
elevating influence, and has been exceed- 
ingly valuable during differences which 
have arisen during our deliberations. In 
having Mrs. Hill with us we bave been 
led to feel the wisdom of the initial 
measure granting woman suffrage which 
has made her presence possible. 


-_<--- 





ADDITIONAL WASHINGTON NOTES. 


(Concluded.) 


The report of the National Suffrage Con- 
vention at Washington will give its main 
features, ard the chief speeches and pa- 
pers will be published in full. But there 
are many amusing incidents which do not 
come into a regular report. 

The sales-table provided through the 
efforts of Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery’s 
young daughters, proved a success under 
the charge of Miss Lucy Anthony, and 
cleared a substantial sum for the treasury. 
These young girls had written five letters 
daily during the past year, asking people 
to make something for this table. It was 
voted to have a sales-table again at the 
National Convention next year. Suffrag- 
ists who are as much interested in the 
cause as the young Averys, might begin 
now to make things for it, and to write 
every day five letters soliciting contribu- 
tions. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw bought at the sales- 
table a small breastpin in the form of a 
crab, and in a meeting of the Business 
Committee it was solemnly presented to 
Mrs, Catt, on account of her having moved 
a step backward, from the presidency to 
the vice-presidency. The pin was enclosed 
in a box tied with purple crape—half 
mourning—and was presented by Miss 
Shaw with one of her quaintest speeches, 
Mrs. Catt, in her address of thanks, said 
she had always wished for ‘‘a diamond 
tiara.’’ Somebody suggested that this bit 
of sham jewelery was ‘a diamond terror,” 
and Miss Kate Gordon added that it was 
‘‘a terra-pin.’’ 

Miss Elizabeth McCracken was scored 
by almost all the Colorado delegates for 
her misrepresentations in the Outlook. 
Ex-Gov. Adams, of Colorado, at the Con- 
gressional hearing, was asked by a mem- 
ber of the U. S. House Judiciary Commit- 
tee what he thougit of Miss McCracken’s 
article. He answered, ‘Well, sir, 1 should 
call it infamous, It was based upon no 
facts.’’ Ex-Gov. Adams went on to say 
that he had lived in Colorado from boy- 
hood—tbat he ‘‘did not go out there with 
alunch basket andareturn tichet;’’ that he 
had known personally hundreds of wom. 
en voters, and knew that Miss McCrack- 
en’s allegations against their womanliness 
were untrue, The Governor began calm- 
ly, but before he finished his voice quiv- 
ered with indignation. 

Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, who has served 
three terms as a couuty superivtendent of 
schools in Colorado, and is now serving 
her third term as State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, said that she once 
made a campaign trip of several weeks 
with the candidates for Governor and At- 
torney-General. The latter said to her— 
“Mrs. Grenfell, itis good for us to have 
you with us on this speaking tour. When 
we go alone, arrangements are always 
made for us to meet and talk with, the 
boys’ in the saloons, but when you are of 
the party, some other place is provided 
for us to interview the voters and the 
local managers.”’ A. 8. B. 





THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The regular Fortnightly meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa 
tion will be held on Tuesday, March 1, at 
3 P. M., at 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 
The speaker will be Mr. Ernest Linden 
Waitt, and his subject will be “Incidents 
from a Reporter’s Note Book.’’ The 
Somerville Municipal Club will have 
charge of the afternoon. 

Lucta Ames MEAD, President. 








EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN COLORADO. 


(Address of Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for Colorado, at 
the National Suffrage Convention.) 

Any consideration of questions relating 
to woman suffrage is affected by a pecu- 
liar condition in connection with it, which 
is the fact that the practical illustrations 
of the workings of equal suffrage are con- 
fined to certain of the newer stars in the 
galaxy of States, all located west of the 
Mississippi River. 

Age is generally given precedence if all 
matters of counsel, and, as a result, it is 
apt to take itin other affairs. The West 
is regarded as hopelessly new, a recent 
discovery, only lately become a part of 
the Union. It is taken ‘ton suspicion,” 
and hardly given the benefit of the doubt. 
The West creates its own precedents, and 
the East often disapproves, endorses occa- 
sionally, or else reserves judgment. The 
West, having no antecedents, establishes 
its own customs, and the East looks 
askance at what it regards as innovations 
and departures from the orthodox rule. 
Much of the untravelled contingent of 
the East believes the West to be semi-civ- 
ilized, and usually thinks of that portion 
of our country lying between Omaha and 
San Francisco as one vast Indian reserva- 
tion. 

Just at present, the East is objecting 
vigorously to the admission to the Union 
of the territory of Arizona, although the 
town of Tucson flourished before St, 
Augustine was built, Jamestown planned, 
or Boston Harbor sighted. The first civ- 
ilized language spoken in America was 
not English or Freneh, but Spanish. The 
amendment to the Constitution of Colo- 
rado which made the suffrage a constitu- 
tional right without regard to sex, provid- 
ing the voter has lived five years in the 
United States, was introduced by a Span- 
ish American State Senator whose gene- 
alogy runs so far back that all our Eng- 
lish-speaking people seem immigrants and 
interlopers by comparison. 

While Colorado had not reached the 
stagein the history of its evolution where 
those possessing the governing power 
were Willing to divide it evenly when she 
became the Centennial State, she did 
recognize in framing her constitution the 
inherent right of woman to a voice in the 
control of the Republic of Childhood. 
Women have always had the right to 
school suffrage in Colorado, This is a 
small matter, as a rule, and has seldom 
created much excitement. Partisan poli- 
tics have never been known in a Colorado 
scb ol election. They have no place, and 
it was impossible that they should have, 
when half the voters were not permitted 
to register their political opinions at other 
elections. Thecandidate was everything; 
his politics nothing. This was the case 
in the early days, and it is still true under 
full suffrage. After ten years, the school 
boards of Colorado are still elected upon 
a non-partisan basis; it is not too much to 
say that there is nota school director who 
has been chosen because of his political 
affiliation. 

The very fact that women cast a ballot 
for members of school boards acted as a 
preventive of the nomination of obnoxious 
persons. Judge Louis W. Cunningham, 
of Colorado City, gives the following testi- 
mony on this point: 

In Colorado City during the years from 
1883 to 1893 inclusive, there were six 
mayors, or presidents of the board, as 
they were at first called, who were saloon- 
keepers. During the same period, there 
was but one year when a saloon-keep- 
er was not in the town council, and 
that year the mayor was a saloon-keeper. 
During two or three years there were 
three saloon-keepers in the council, and 
for one year we had a mayor and three 
councilmen who lived on the woes of 
others. Since 1894, when women came 
to their own, there has never been a sa- 
loon-keeper elected to any office in Colo- 
rado City. Women have always had the 
privilege of voting at school elections in 
this State, and, as a@ consequence, while 
saloon men were being represented on the 
city council, not one ever served on a 
school board in our town. 

What is true in Colorado City is true, 
with hardly an exception, throughout the 
State. This simply proves, what we all 
know, tbat influence is powerful in pro 
portion to our power to enforce our 
views. 

It is alleged now and then that the vot- 
ing woman neglects her home, and for- 
gets the welfare of her children. Statis- 
tics are not thrilling, but they are con- 
vincing. There is nothing that tells the 
location of our hearts more surely than 


(Continued on next Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss FLORENCE HAYWARD has been 
selected by the St. Louis World’s Fair to 
collect the material for the exhibit in the 
historical section of the department of 
anthropology. 


Mrs. Lucretia WILLARD TREAT, 
widely known as a kindergarten lecturer, 
writer and organizer, is dead. She was 
principal of the Training School for Kin- 
dergarten Teachers, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Miss ELLEN C, SEMPLE'sS volume on 
‘American History and Its Geographical 
Conditions’’ has been added to the ap- 
proved list for ships’ libraries in the 
United States Navy. 


Mrs. LILLIAN M. N. STEVENS, presi- 
dent of the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, will be given an in- 
formal reception on her birthday, March 
1, at the Willard Rest Cottage, Evanston, 
Ill. 


Mks. ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER of 
Hartford, Conn., was eighty-two years old 
on Feb. 22, ‘I am full of life and feel as 
though I should live to be a hundred,”’ 
she said, in response to congratulations. 
The birthday was observed by a family 
gathering in the evening. 


Mrs. DANIEL MANNING, president of 
the board of lady managers of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exhibition, has nearly fin- 
ished her work in the capital in behalf of 
women’s interests at the fair, and will 
soon leave for St. Louis, where she will 
take a house for the coming year and de- 
vote herself unceasingly to the duties of 
her position. 


Mrs. JULIA WARD HoweéE entered a pro 
test at a hearing given by the Supreme 
Court at Newport, R. I., against a lay-out 
contemplated by the Providence & New- 
port Street Railway. It was shown that 
her home on the island would be broken 
up if the tracks were laid as proposed. 
The company subsequently changed the 
lay-out so as to leave Mrs. Howe’s land 
unmolested. 


Mrs. EMMA MAGoon Post of North 
English, Ia., is totally blind, yet she suc- 
cessfully manages the telephone exchange 
for the town and the surrounding country 
and has over 300 subscribers on the lines 
she operates. Mrs. Post is able to distin- 
guish the voices of hundreds of men, 
women and children whom she serves. 
She is a graduate of Iowa College for the 
Blind, and was noted at that institution 
for quick and retentive memory. 


Mrs. HELEN L. GRENFELL, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for Colo- 
rado, said at the recent National Suffrage 
Convention in Washington: ‘It is as im- 
possible to refute such assertions as those 
of Miss Elizabeth McCracken in the Out- 
look as to reply to Baron Munchausen, or 
to say that Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland are probably a mistake. Such 
conditions as she describes in Colorado 
simply do not exist.”’ 


Miss MAky E. GLADWIN, matron at the 
Beverly (Mass.) Hospital, is one of the 
nurses selected to go to Japan under the 
leadersbip of Dr. Anita Newcomb Magee. 
Miss Gladwin is a native of Ohio and a 
graduate of Bushnell College. She gradu- 
ated from the Boston City Hospital and 
has made a remarkable record. As a vol- 
unteer Red Cross nurse she rendered ser- 
vice in the Spanish-American war in camp 
and on a hospital ship. She was chief 
nurse at the Sternberg field hospital at 
Chickamauga Park. Later she was with 
the U.S. troopsinthe Philippines. Since 
her return in 1899, she has been with the 
Boston City Hospital and Relief Station 
until she went to Beverly about a year 
ago. 


Mme. ELEANORA PETRELLI, once a 
world-renowned opera singer and widow 
of Prince von Petroff of Russia, has died 
in an obscure hotel in Chicago, alone and 
in want, save for the charity of strangers. 
Daughter and heiress of one of the wealth- 
jest counts of Scandinavia, she lived to 
see two great fortunes melt away and to 
have her title taken from her. Driven by 
necessity to sing for a livelihood in the 
royal opera companies of the Continent, 
the singer won her way upward in the 
profession until, at the Russian court in 
St. Petersburg, she became the wife of 
Prince von Petroff, a Boyar nobleman. 
Then began a series of misfortunes which 
eventually left her adrift as a poor teacher 
of music in Chicago at the age of eighty- 
seven years. 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE Perkins GILMAN. 











TO THE INDIFFERENT WOMEN. 





A Sestina. 





You who are happy in a thousand homes, 

Or overworked therein, to a dumb peace; 

W bose souls are wholly centered in the life 

Of that small group you personally love; 

Who told you that you need not know or 
care 

About the sin and sorrow of the world? 


Do you believe the sorrow of the world 
Does not concern you in your little homes ?— 
That you are licensed to avoid the care 
And toil for human progress, human peace, 
And the enlargement of our power of love 
Until it covers every field of life? 


The one first duty of all human life 

Is to promote the progress of the world 

In righteousness, in wisdom, truth and love; 
And you ignore it, hidden in your homes, 
Content to keep them in uncertain peace, 
Content to leave all else without your care. 


Yet you are mothers! and a mother’s care 

Is the first step toward friendly human life, 

Life where all nations in untroubled peace 

Unite to raise the standard of the world 

And make the happiness we seek in homes 

Spread everywhere in strong and fruitful 
love. 


You are content to keep that mighty love 
In its first steps forever; the crude care 

Of animals for mate and young and homes, 
Instead of pouring it abroad in life, 

Its mighty current feeding all the world 
Till every buman child can grow in peace. 


You cannot keep your small domestic peace 

Your little pool of undevelopei love, 

While the neglected, starved, unmothered 
world 

Struggles and fights for lack of mother’s care, 

And its tempestuous, bitter, broken life 

Beats in upon you in your selfish homes. 


We all way have our homes in joy and peace 

When woman’s life, in its rich power of love 

Is joined with man’s tocare fcr all the world. 
G. P. G. 


THE LAST DITCH. 

The chairman of the Senate Committee, 
after listening to the equal suffragists 
with what appeared to be an intelligent 
interest, finally ensconced himself dexter- 
ously in the last ditch of the Antis—"the 
women do not want it.’’ He did not, 
however, claim that this was an argu- 
ment, or that he advanced it in objection 
to what bad been said; but simply main- 
tained that it was the shortest way to get 
what we wanted. 

The present effort is to convince a ma- 
jority of that half the people pow in pow- 
er, or two-thirds of them. How would it 
be shorter to convince the entire other 
half not already suffragists? They would 
be no nearer then than we are now, for 
the balf in power would still remain to be 
convinced. 

Moreover, the present voting popula- 
tion, and especially their elected Repre- 
sentatives, are far easier to reach than the 
non-voting population; for they are so 
grouped as to be approachable collective- 
ly, while the non-voting population, iso- 
lated and unorganized, require a house-to- 
house visitation of endless extent. Legis- 
lative bodies, representing the opinions of 
their electors, can act for them authorita- 
tively. Women have no representatives, 
and cannot 80 act. 

If the Senator meant that the united 
opinion of the entire population of wom- 
en would have such weight that the men 
would instantly accede to it, he is advanc- 
ing a proposition impossible of provf on 
the one hand, and, what is still worse, 
impossible of attainment. It is not at all 
likely that all women will unite in an 
opinion any more than all men. There 
are plenty of men now who do not believe 
in universal suffrage even for themselves. 
How could it be expected of all women? 

This egregious demand reminds one of 
the attitude of unjust tyrants in old fairy 
tales, who required of their petitioners to 
go and kill the Giant-with Seven: Heads, 
or some such trifle, befure they could be 
heard. 

But these modern dignitaries require us 
to overcome a giant with thirty million 
heads as a condition of granting justice. 
As a matter of fact, no such cundition was 
ever made, or fulfilled, in similar exten- 
sions of suffrage to other petitioners, It 
has been granted as a political measure 
without any petition at all, or with that 
of only a small minority. In the twenty- 
four States and Territories where we have 
already some form of suffrage no such 
condition was made or met. It is only a 
hiding-place for minds unable to oppose 
the movement on any rational ground, and 
unwilling frankly to admit that their real 
ground is emotional. 

We ought to have immense patience 








with our opponents. The growing power 
of the woman movement along all lines is 
to the ignorant and prejudiced a portent 
of evil instead of sure promise of good. 
They are afraid, and they do not like it. 
Fear and dislike are not worthy grounds 
of opposition, so they are not admitted. 
Instead of meeting the question fairly, 
and putting themselves on record before 
all history as promoters or resisters of 
progress, these gentlemen take refuge be- 
hind the women, a la Adam, and say, vir- 
tually, ‘‘We have no opinion on this sub- 
ject. We do not say it is wrong and you 
shall not have it, nor it is right and you 
shall have it, but most women do not 


‘want it; when they all do, why, then 


there will be no difficulty.’’ This, too, 
is matter of record, and will be read with 
amazement by the sons and daughters of 
these obstructionists. 

It is far more brave and honest to say 
“I do not believe in this, I think it would 
do more harm than good,’’ than to take 
this ridiculous position of waiting for a 
unanimous opinion from half the popula- 
tion. Cc. P. G. 


2S 


ANSWER TO AN INQUIRER. 

A correspondent asks these questions: 

1, “If women have failed in housekeep- 
ing and homemaking, how can they be ex- 
pected to succeed in the larger and more 
arduous duties of ‘worldkeeping?’ Fail- 
ure in one thing does not presage success 
in another, rather the reverse.”’ 

Answer. Women fail in housekeeping 
for lack of the larger faculties gained in 
“worldkeeping.”” A man—an angel— 
would fail in the conglomerate mass of 
undeveloped industries we try to carry on 
athome. The failure of savagery does not 
presage failure in civilization. A proper- 
ly kept world will include properly kept 
houses; with the world as it is now the 
housekeeping must fail. 

2. **‘Are you not too hard on women? 
Do you not expect of the woman more 
than of the man, namely to marry, bear 
children, work for a livelihood, and take 
part in active public work?” 

Ans. No. Men do all of these but bear 
children, and women are given the power 
to do that besides the common human 
capacity to do the other things. ‘To 
marry’’ is not a toilsome sacrifice, but a 
joy and strength—if it isa right marriage. 
What we call ‘‘working for a livelihood”’ 
is public work; it is exchange of labor, 
specialized and organized; whereas wom- 
en work in private for their families only, 
unspecialNzed and nnorganized. ‘Public 
work’’ to the extent of ordinary citizen- 
ship—intelligent voting, is notax. When 
‘*Public work’’ becomes official, there is 
usually a salary attached, so that again it 
is the same as ‘working for alivelihood.”’ 

8. Condensed, How cao a woman com- 
pete with man industrially during the 
years of child-bearing? 

Ans. She can not. She does not have 
to. But she can easily do enough work 
to serve the public and maintain herself 
during that period, as she now does heavy 
housework without pay. ‘There are many 
kinds of labor more compatible with child- 
bearing than housework, but women have 
always been able to do that. I kuow of 
one who had nine children and never 
missed washing on Monday but once! 
When all women work, all their lives, in 
modern, organized industry, they will 
arrange the conditions of labor to suit 
their especial abilities, and disabilities, as 
men do, One month out of a year is not 
so bad as fifty-two drunken Mondays! 

4. **Will you not write an article on 
‘Wifehood,’ to teach women that it is 
their duty to have enough independence 
of mind occasionally to disagree with 
their husbands?”’ 

Ans. No. That has nothing to do with 
wifehood in itself. It has to do with the 
economic dependence of women on their 
husbands, and [| have written a book on 
that. 

5. ‘Briefly. Many women would enjoy 
financial independence, but have not been 
trained to work—what should they do?” 

Ans. Learn—work is no mystery. 

6. ‘‘Many women who follow trades 
and professions after marriage warn other 
women not to follow their example, and 
point to worthless, shiftless husbands as 
reasons for the warning. My experience 
in life has been that women are more will- 
ing to work than men. I do not under- 
stand then, your frequent railing at wom- 
en for laziness. Do you not think that 
men would willingly let women support 
them and rear families besides?”’ 

Ans. This is a complex proposition as 
stated. It is true that some men would 
let @ woman support them, but most men 
unspeakably despise them for it. When 
women are economically independent— 
they will not marry that kind of man, so 
after awhile there will not be any more of 
them. No law compels a wife to support 
an able-bodied husband in idleness, nor 
ever will—neither men nor women would 
make such laws. 

If a woman is willing—and able—to do 
it of her own free will, let her! She 








might have a very handsome husband, 
driving around in a victoria, with a fat 
little dog in his lap. Why not? Women 
are not ashamed to be so exhibited. The 
woman’s power of self-support—and of 
child support in part—makes her inde- 
pendent of such parasites; nothing else 
does. As my questioner says, women are 
‘tmore willing to work than men.”’ They 
are by temperament and ability natural 
workers. Therefore the position of a 
female parasite is more contemptible 
than that of a male parasite. In many 
primitive organisms the male is a para- 
site—lives on the body of the female, 
a microscopic adjunct; or, something 
larger, is carried about by h-r in a little 
pocket. 

But there is no parasitic female on earth 
except woman. Therefore do I rail at 
women for laziness—it is an unnatural 
vice in them, far more blamable than in 
man. 

lf not satisfied will my correspondent 
kindly read Women and Economics over 
again! c. P. G. 





COOKING AS A MARITAL DUTY. 

From Ohio comes legal recognition of 
the fact that a wife is by viriue of her 
position a domestic servant. 

One Mrs. Holsky, of Coshocton, O., has 
filed a petition for divorce, and while the 
case was pending appears to have ‘‘struck”’ 
in these domestic duties. 

The judge, being appealed to by the 
hungry Holsky, has granted an injunction 
restraining her from refusing to do the 
housework—she is explicitly ordered to 
cook the meals and make the bed for her 
husband, It is well to have the position 
ofa wife clearly defined, that those who 
maintain the angel-and-pedestal theory 
may be enlightened. 

A series of letters from bachelors has 
lately been appearing in a New York pa- 
per, explaining why they do not marry; 
and generally concurring in finding fault 
with the girls of our day as being expen- 
sive luxuries instead of profitable ser- 
vants, Some sprightly answers from girls 
and women take exception to the position 
of household drudge, one saying frankly 
that she prefers not marrying, and sup- 
porting herself by more congenial and 
better paid work. 

It isa personal hardship and an injury 
to society that any healthy human being 
should live a celibate. If our more intel- 
ligent and progressive women prefer celi- 
bacy to housework, tbat leaves us to re- 
plenish the world with the offspring of 
contented homeservants, which is a pity, 
too. 

Two things need clear exposition in this 
matter. Tothe women; that housework 
has no real connection with marriage. If 
our women do not like their position as 
domestic servants let them change the 
status of that field of industry, make it a 
business like any other business, open to 
whatsoever women—or men—may prefer 
it; a business with regular hours, proper 
pay, and room for legitimate competition. 
To the men; that this private servant 
method of meeting the world’s physical 
needs, is hopelessly inefficient and expen- 
sive—the least competent and most waste- 
ful method they could possibly maintain, 
unless every man did it for himself, which 
would-be one degree worse. 

The women are quite right to object to 
this wholly unsuitable stage of labor; but 
they ought to have sense enough to dis- 
tinguish between housework and matri- 
mony. 

Wifehood is a natural and beautiful re- 
lation, carrying no trade-implications 
whatever. Housework is an ordinary hu- 
man trade, at a contemptibly low stage of 
development, 

Men have been so long accustomed to 
marrying a wife and having a cook thrown 
in that they find it hard to see the dis 
tinction. It is upon women that this ille- 
gitimate assumption works most hard- 
ship, and it is for them to recognize the 
evil and stop it. The sooner the better 
for all concerned. 

If this kind of labor now expected of 
all wives unless their husbands are rich 
enough to waive the demand, and in this 
Ohio case legally enjoined upon the re- 
bellious woman, were advantageous to the 
world, then it would be wrong to resist it; 
but it is not. It is distinctly disadvan- 
tageous. It is not only proven insuffi- 
cient to keep the world in health; but it 
breeds evil characteristics in all parties 
concerned. Women hold two positions in 
relation to the world; they are human 
beings, and females. As human beings it 
is their duty to serve mankind in the best 
labor possible, developing their highest 
powers for this purpose. 

As females it is their duty to serve man- 
kind in that tremendous function through 
which the world’s whole evolution of 
species has been mainly accomplished, in 
true motherhood. The unbiassed selec- 
tion of the best husband, as the best 
father, is the female’s first duty. Neither 
direct world service in one’s best trade 
nor the as direct world-service in one’s 


.A remarkable story of frauds, ballot-box 





best motherhood, can be given by this 


pitiful status of domestic laber. 
c. P. G. 





From the New York Times, Feb. 20, 
1904: 


When 
Lovely Woman 
Stoops 
to Politics 


stuffing, and nefarious schemes to defeat the 
honest voter, carried on by women in a State 
where 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

has been adopted, and where women put to 
the blush even the most hardened of politi- 
cal managers and ward politicians. 
mi story without a parallel in political his- 

ry. 

This as a conspicuous advertisement of 
a Sunday story—to cater to prejudice. 





DEFENDS WOMAN VOTERS. 





Ex-Congressman Shafroth of Colorado Ex- 
onerates Them from Fraud Charges. 
Washington, Feb. 19.—Ex Congressman 

John L. Shafroth of Colorado, who re- 

signed his seat because of election frauds 

in Denver, denies that these frauds were 
committed mainly by women. In an in- 
terview to-day, Mr. Shafroth said: 

“Of the persons implicated very few were 
women—not more than one in ten at the 
outside. The frauds were committed in 
the lowest part of Denver, where not 
many women live, It is preposterous to 
make the incident an argument against 
woman suffrage. 

‘*Everybody knows there are bad wom- 
en as well as bad men; but what would 
any good man think if it were proposed to 
take his vote away from him because a 
few bad men somewhere had cheated at 
an election? In Coloradothe women vote 
as generally as the men, and fraud is 
much rarer among them, As arule their 
election methods are honorable and the 
influence of woman suffrage upon the 
State has been distinctly for good.”’ 

This in @ modest position, an authori- 
tative denial from headquarters—but it 
does not stand in the way of the story. 
Honor to Mr. Shafroth! 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN COLORADO. 


(Continued from First Page) 
the dull figures of the tax list. Accord- 
ing to age and long establishment, the 
thirteen original Colonies should lead all 
the rest of the United States in the edu- 
cational procession, Let us consider for 
a space the per capita expenditure of the 
total population for the education of their 
young folks in these States: 
ND ioc ceesicccensess $4 96 


New Hampshire............... 279 
ci cewacneaebinn ae 379 
I oh a 8'6 266400800 08K% 372 
TED 66564 rerh ex ecebeavecs 5 00 
PD ticpeicescersevcwane va 3 51 
ET vel se.ns.cneeeneveks 212 
PPO UNON cc vievccnerscecase 3.52 
 caasskiiesebnseexsBares 107 
oe ih ee naecenniadny 2.46 
POM COFOUNS. .....csscccccece 66 
South Carolina................. 71 
ee rer 97 


Over against these sums let us set the 
$5.08 spent by Colorado, the highest 
amount spent for educational purposes 
by any State inthe Union. These figures 
are from the Report of the Commissioner 
of Education, William T, Harris, for 1901- 
1902. Are they not sufficient evidence of 
the regard of Colorado people for their 
children, and proof of the fact that the 
casting of the ballot by both men and 
women has not detracted from the highest 
attribute of civilized people, the unseifish 
giving and doing for the betterment of 
their kind? , 

But it may be urged that school suf- 
frage is sufficient, and that full suffrage 
has not assisted the Colorado women in 
extending the scope of her educational 
work, No one who is acquainted with 
the facts will say this. With the school 
franchise only in their hands, women 
found it uphill work to inaugurate those 
reforms along educational lines most dear 
to their hearts. They formed associa- 
tions and founded ‘‘free kindergartens,” 
kept up by philanthropic people, fairs, 
bazars and the various means used by 
women everywhere to attain their ends. 
In the spring of 1893, the year when the 
vote was to be taken on the suffrage ques- 
tion in November, there was something of 
arevolution. For the first time, the an- 
nual school election held in May became a 
burning question throughout the State, 
Thousands of votes were polled where 
there had been tens and fifties. The wom- 
en proved past a peradventure that they 1 
would vote. In the city of Denver, they, 
for the first time, elected a woman (Mrs. 
Ione T. Hanna) to the school board. The 
issue was to make the kindergarten a part 
of the public school system. The powers 
that were bowed to the inevitable. To- 
day the kindergarten is firmly established 
in many districts throughout the State, 
and more are being started as rapidly as 





finances permit. The first kindergarten 


for the blind ever established in the world, 
antedating the Jamaica Plain school by a 
number of years, was opened in our State 
School for the Deaf and Blind in 1891. 

The next progressive step was the erec- 
tion of a Manual Training Higb School in 
Denver, which has succeeded so well that 
it is impossible to accommodate the stu- 
dents desiring to take the course, and 
other such schools are to be built as the 
means of the school district will permit. 
Manual training departments have been 
added to the curricula of a number of 
schools throughout the State, and there 
has been an increasing interest in the 
question, extending even to the rural dis- 
tricts. 

Instead of thinking less of their homes, 
women began to consider them more 
carefully, and sought to bring into these 
close corporations something of the scien- 
tific spirit of the age. Chairs of Domestic 
Economy were established in the State 
Agricultural College and the State Nor- 
mal School, and the Professor of Domestic 
Economy in the former institution has 
been twice president of the Colorado Suf- 
frage Association. Women who are not 
greatly interested in other public affairs 
have done a great work in teaching cook- 
ing and sewing, and in the Kitchen-Gar- 
den work in the public schools of our 
larger towns. The interest in the old- 
fashioned womanly arts has increased in- 
stead of diminished, with improved facili- 
ties for study, insomuch that we hope for 
still better things in our Colorado homes, 
which as a class already stand absolutely 
on a level with those of similar communi- 
ties in any other part of our land. 

A general broadening of the work of 
our various State educational institutions 
is undoubtedly due, in part at least, to the 
fact that we now have women on the 
boards of control of nearly all of them. 

In the East we hear of “the question 
of coéducation.”’ It is not a ‘“question’’ 
west of the Mississippi River. It never 
has been. It never will be. The Eastern 
arrangement seems to us merely a curious 
survival of antiquated ideas, a kind of 
sex-consciousness which we have lost 
sight of in our care for the human being. 

From time immemorial, the training of 
the young has been a work which has 
naturally been given to woman. In our 
State the elective positions of State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction and 
County Superintendents of Schools are 
the political places that have naturally 
fallen to her lot. These positions are of 
vital importance to our educativunal inter- 
ests, entailing often an immense amount 
of work, which is faithfully done, even 
when the compensation has not been af- 
fected by the Colorado altitude. The 
place of State Superintendent has always 
been held by a woman since women be- 
came eligible to it, The first superin- 
tendent elected was a Republican, the 
second a Democrat, each holding the 
place for one term; the third, who is 
now serving her third term, was nomi- 
nated as a Silver Republican, but has 
really been elected, and twice reélected, 
without regard to politics,—an example 
of the independence of the vote where 
school affairs are concerned. 

There are 59 counties in Colorado, and 
33 of them, including most of those with 
the largest populations, have women 
county superintendents. The work of 
the superintendent in the rural county 
is, however, relatively speaking, the most 
difficult. It means the administration of 
county school affairs, the management of 
school finances, and the inspection of 
schools and examination of teachers, the 
enforcing and administering the school 
law, and the making strict account to the 
State superintendent of all business trans- 
acted. Any one who is acquainted with 
the idiosyncrasies of the country hotel, or 
who has travelled by stage, will readily 
understand some of the hardships in- 
volved in school visiting in coal camps 
and beet fields, and up near unto timber 
line. Yet this work is carried on consci- 
entiously and thoroughly, in summer’s 
heat or winter’s cold, and will bear com- 
parison with that of the men superintend- 
ents in every respect. While the nomina- 
tions for these offices are made by parti- 
san conventions, when one is preéminent- 
ly fitted for the place, he or she is likely 
to be elected by the ‘‘scratched’ ballot, 
that is, by the independent vote, cast 
without regard to party. This is increas- 
ingly the case. 

Another feature of school work which 
has been established and carried on very 
largely by the women is the library work. 
Out of the 1,657 districts in the State, 537 
have libraries in their schools. Many of 
these are in the small, remote, country 
districts of limited means, and what they 
may mean to the receptive minds of its 
children and to the earnest, isolated 
teacher may readily be inferred. 

Colorado earnestly desires and strives 
to give to its children, no matter how sit- 
uated, opportunity for the broadest edu- 
cation possible. During the last two 
years, under a new law, a large number of 
county high schools have beea built for 
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the purpose of bringing the secondary 
schools within reach uf pupils from the 
rural districts. They are doing a high 
grade of work. Our cities and towns have 
jong had well-equipped and progressive 
high schools. South Pueblo, a city of 
about 30,000 inhabitants, is to have, as 
soon as it can be erected, a high school 
costing a quarter of a million, and con- 
taining an auditorium and a gymnasium. 
Pueblo has done much in the way of com- 
biniog primary and manual training. The 
smaller children go to school in the spring 
and early summer, and make gardens and 
work out of doors, in recognition of the 
demands of modern education tbat the 
use of the hands accelerates attainments 
along intellectual lines. The children at- 
tend school in the fall and spring, and have 
their vacation in the coldest winter 
months, an arrangement which has been 
found to have many advantages. 

There is hardly a State in the Union 
where the school population is increasing 
so rapidly. It has gained 25 per cent. in 
five years. This is due largely to immi- 
gration, the growth of agriculture, and 
the growing number of factories. These 
conditions have led to the passage of 
stringent compulsory school laws, and 
legislation regulating the employment of 
children. Colorado laws in this connec- 
tion are said to be the best in existence 
anywhere. They provide that every child 
bet ween the ages of 8 and 16 shall be sent 
to a public, private, or parochial school, 
during the entire school year; save that a 
child over 14 who shall have completed 
the eighth grade, or may be eligible to 
enter a high school, or whose help is nec- 
essary for its own or its parents’ support, 
if such child is being sufficiently instruct- 
ed at home by a person qualified, shall not 
be required to attend school. 

The law also provides for the punish- 
ment of truant children, by commitment 
to the Industrial School or some other 
training school, the years of the child be- 
ing taken into account in selecting the in- 
stitution, and is especially strict in its 
requirements for fixing the responsibility 
upon those in charge of such children. 

Provision is made for the appointment 
of truant officers, whose duty it is to see 
that the law is thoroughly enforced in 
their district, and who must institute pro- 
ceedings in the County Court against the 
parent or guardian of the child for any 
violation of the law. Any school teacher 
or other reputable person in the district 
also has the right to make the complaint 
in the County Court of the place where 
the child resides. 

Children under the age of 14 cannot be 
employed in any factory or other place of 
business during the school term. There 
is very little trouble with American citi- 
zens. The Western child, girl or boy, 
whose parents are American born, is in 
school; but we have a steadily increasing 
population of foreigners. In the city of 
Denver there are no girls breaking the 
compulsory school law except in the for- 
eign colonies. One truant officer, a wo- 
man, reported six Italians and three little 
Jewish girls as delinquents in her district. 
In one family of Poles there were nine 
children, all the older ones being at work. 
When the father was compelled to send 
them to school, he sent the oldest boy to 
a coal camp thirty miles from Denver, 
but, as the law is a State law, it reached 
out into this adjoining county and 
brought the boy back and put him in 
school, Ifthe father attempts these tac- 
tics again, he can be fined or imprisoned, 
or both, for this law is especially framed 
to reach the elusive, incorrigible parent, 
as well as the refractory child. 

In cases where the child does not go to 
school because of lack of proper clothing, 
it is supplied to him. One truancy officer 
who has taken some pains to see that the 
children coming under her care shall be 
fitted as well as clothed, is affectionately 
known as ‘* he Old-Clothes Woman.” 

All children over fourteen and under 
sixteen years of age who can read and 
write English are required to attend 
school half the time, take private in- 
struction from some person approved by 
the County Superintendent, or go to night 
school. The question of night schools 
has long been a burning one with the 
women of Denver. Several times they 
have attempted to open such schools and 
keep them up with volunteer work and 
subscriptions. At last they have prevailed 
upon the authorities to open schools for 
this purpose, and now the school build- 
ings are used for night classes whenever 
there are enough children or young per- 
sons in their vicinity to make this neces- 
sary. There are regular night schools in 
every section of the city. 

Some time since, through the efforts of 
@ woman member of the school board 
(Mrs. Carrie O. Kistler), District Number 
Ore of Denver adopted a rule providing 
for the physical examination of ehildren 
who showed signs of suffering from de- 
fective vision or hearing. 

Among the other excellent laws relat- 
ing to our schools we may mention the 
free text-book law, of which any district 








in the State can take advantage if a major- 
ity of the electors so decide, one placed 
upon our statutes by the W. C. T. U. re- 
quiring scientific temperance instruction, 
another concerning the display of the flag 
on school buildings, another requiring 
specific teaching every week upon the hu- 
mane treatment of animals; and we have 
recently added Livcoln’s birthday to our 
list of legal holidays, and it is being ap- 
propriately observed throughout the State. 
It is unnecessary to say that there is no 
difference made in teachers’ salaries on 
account of sex, the class of position alone 
governing the salaries. 

These are only a few points in regard to 
the school system of Colorado. To go 
into details would require far more time 
than can be granted here, but certainly 
this is enough to show the tendency of 
affairs—the general feeling of our people. 
One point more, however, I wish especial- 
ly to emphasize, After twenty years’ ex- 
perience in school work, I can say that 
our school boards, both in the cities and 
rural districts, are absolutely non-politi- 
cal bodies, and party affiliation is never 
considered in the appointment of teach- 
ers. Whilst our teachers are citizens, 
taking part in public affairs, voting, and 
often attending primaries and conven- 
tions, I have never heard of a teacher be- 
ing dismissed or appointed because she 
was a Republican or a Democrat, nor of a 
member of a school board being elected 
because he belonged to this or that party. 
Frequently, indeed generally, both par- 
ties are represented on the same board, 
Sometimes a board principally Demo- 
cratic is found in Republican communi- 
ties, and vice versa. Our teachers are 
free to vote according to the dictates of 
their own consciences, and our children 
accept alike the guidance of the teacher, 
whether she is or is not of the same polit- 
ical faith as their fathers and mothers, I 
have seen or heard of more party politics 
in school matters in one block in Albany, 
Buffalo, or Philadelphia than in the 103,- 
925 square miles of Colorado soil, 

Sociological conditions in Colorado are 
a favorite target for criticism, and the 
Colorado woman has recently been the 
subject of many discussions, wise and 
otherwise. There are conditions in Colo- 
rado, as everywhere else, which are open 
to criticism in many lines, and intelligent 
eriticism is always valuable and to be wel- 
comed. but views deriving their color 
from ignorance and prejudice can be of no 
use in judging great problems. You have 
heard that the Colorado woman is a pecul- 
iar and distinct product, and different 
from her species in the regions where 
woman knows not suffrage; that she de- 
votes her entire time to the ballot; that 
she eats it, sleeps it, thinks it, lives it 
continually, and the ballot she has always 
with her, It is sucha foolish contention 
that it does not seem necessary to refute 
it, but I say to you, as Betsy Prig said of 
the mysterious Mrs. Harris, ‘‘There ain’t 
no sich a person,’’ The ballot is inciden- 
tal in woman’s life, as it is in the life of 
man. The Colorado woman is the mother 
training ber children to be worthy citi- 
zens of a noble State, the teacher helping 
the little ones along the road to knowl- 
edge; the wife making the home for her 
loved ones; the daughter fulfilling her 
duty to old and helpless parents, as the 
good daughter bas done from time imme- 
morial; and the woman voter or office- 
holder, who is not less a woman because 
she labors faithfully for the public good, 
also fills and fills well her place in private 
life. 

One is apt to find what he looks for. I 
have found that Colorado men, in spite of 
the fact that they have generously and 
justly shared the conduct of affairs with 
the feminine half of the population are 
the undoubted equals of men of corre- 
sponding opportunities of any locality in 
our land. I have found Colorado women 
mucb like their sisters elsewhere, save 
that they have a broader view of public 
affairs, and they take, naturally, a more 
active interest in the world’s work. They 
have learned to think, and to say what 
they think, simply and freely in gather- 
ings where men and women meet to dis- 
cuss the vital concerns of life. ‘They have 
not forgotten that they are women, but 
they have come to know that they are 
also human beings, and, like Terence, 
they find nothing that concerns humanity 
foreign to them. Surely, had we not 
been faithful in the smaller things, we 
should not have had these larger oppore 
tunities given to us. 

Does not a thoughtful consideration of 
the development and extension of the 
liberty of mankind wherefrom male suf- 
frage has been evolved, the unconsciously 
ever-decreasing of many diffetences in the 
existence of men and of. women accom 
panying the highest forms of civilization, 
and the larger life into which the weaker 
sex has gradually grown, prove the en- 
franchisement of women to be an inevita- 
ble feature of social evolution? Though 
people may dislike it and try to ignore it, 
as the world has fought progress in every 
line, yet come it will. 





And, in looking back over the varied 
experiences of Colorado, during the past 
ten years, it seems to me that my State 
could not have spared from these years 
the civic work of the women. 

If a personal expression from myself is 
expected, I can only say that I know not 
what my work as an office-holder may 
mean to the people through whose gift I 
hold the office, but I do know what that 
work has meant to me as @ woman. My 
home has been dearer because my State 
has been dearer, and my life has been 
broader because of the unlimited oppor- 
tunities existing for women in our com- 
monwealth; and I cannot help thinking 
that my sisters elsewhere have lost some- 
thing rare and precious from their lives 
through the lack of that complete citizen- 
ship which has been bestowed upon the 
women of Colorado, And I hope the day 
may be near at band when those sisters 
may be made man’s egual under the law 
of the land as they have always been 
under the law of God. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW TOM TOOK CARE OF HIS SISTER. 


BY ALIX THORN, 

Tom and Molly were visiting Aunt Car- 
rie, on the jarge farm near the Hudson. 
From the big piazza they could look down 
on the broad, shining river. Sometimes 
little sailboats flew by, or a beautiful 
yacht, and now and then a large steamer 
sending out white rings from her tall 
smokestacks. And when they grew tired 
of watching the river, there was the 
orchard, where low-branching trees made 
beautiful playhouses. 

Ten year-old Tom was very fond of his 
little sister. She was only six, and Tom 
felt quite like a big brother, and would 
often tell her that nothing could hurt her 
when he was near, And trusting little 
Molly believed all he said, and admired 
him with all her heart, But very soon he 
had a chance to show his bravery. One 
day the children, going to the orchard, 
passed a meadow where several horses 
were feeding. 

Now Molly was afraid of loose horses, 
they looked so big and strange without 
their harness. 

“Tom,” she said, ‘*Tom, just s’posin’ 
those horses should jump over the fence 
into the road where we are! What should 
we do, Tom?” 

**Pooh!”? said he, bravely. ‘Girls do 
get scared the easiest! Why, I’d chase 
‘em away. I'd frighten ’em likeanything. 
I ain’t a bit afraid of horses. I’d—”’ 

Just at this moment one of the horses 
leaped lightly over the fence, und the 
others followed his example. 

Molly screamed, so did Tom; but brave 
little Molly stood her ground and raised 
her broad-brimmed hat wildly at them, 
and they cantered swiftly away, doubtless 
wondering what that small girl meant by 
her strange actions. And Tom, the vaili- 
ant, where was he? On the very top of a 
high fence near by he clung, not daring to 
look for Molly, too frightened to call out. 

“Why, Tom,”’ said Molly, ‘‘the horses 
areall gone! You can come down now.” 

It was a very humble little boy who 
followed his sister to the house, but Molly, 
loyal little soul! said never a word about 
her own bravery, and arranged her large 
family of dolls tenderly in an armchair in 
a corner of the piazza. As for Tom, he 
only said, ‘Molly, I guess after this you'll 
have to take care of me.’’— Youth's Com- 


panion. 
>< 


HUMOROUS. 








A certain artist having painted a very 
bad picture of ‘Peter denying Christ,’’ an 
art-critic dryly observed that ‘tanybody 
would have denied such a Christ.”’ 


‘And how’s Aunt Dinah now?’’ asked 
one old colored woman of another, as they 
metin market. ‘Oh, she’s mighty pore- 
ly,’’ was the reply; ‘‘seems like nothin’s 
gwive do her any good: she’s done got 
what white folks calls nervious prognos- 
tication!” 


An old fashioned professor, who was 
pertinacious in adhering to ancient usiges 
in pronunciation, told his class to pro- 
nounce the word ‘*twound” broadly—to 
rhyme with “round.” ‘*People say woond; 
said he, “but as for me, I never have 
foond any good groond for giving it that 
soond.”’ 


A gentleman and lady were arguing the 
question of the relative depravity of the 
two sexes. ‘‘Women + certainly worse 
than men,”’ insisted tie man. ‘**We do 
not read in Scripture that seven devils 
were ever cast out of any man.” ‘‘No,”’ 
promptly retorted the woman, ‘‘they’ve 
got ’em yet!”’ 


An old deacon named Jones, noted for 
his mean, penurious character, called on 
a judge who owed him a small bill, t» col- 
lect it. The judge handed over the money, 
but it lacked just three cents of the sum 
due. ‘Never mind,’’ said the judge, “1’ll 
pay that next time we meet.’’ The very 
next day, the deacon called at the Court 
House, collected his three cents, and went , 








on his way. The judge (who was given to 
stuttering in his speech) said to the by- 
standers, who had witnessed the transac- 
tion, “They say that when a m-m an 
dies, his soul g-g-oes into another b-b-ody, 
and a new man is b-b-orn. Now when 
dd-eacon Jones was born, no b-b-ody 
d-d-ied!”’ 


A German Jew, travelling in the Holy 
Land, came to the Sea of Galilee (which is 
some seven miles wide) and demanded of 
the boatman how much it would cost to 
be set across. ‘*Twenty-five francs,’’ was 
the reply. ‘*Holy Moses!’’ cried the He- 
brew, “‘tventy-vive francs—vive tollars— 
to cross dis little lake! No vonder Chee- 
sus Christ valked!”’ 








Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough paowneay of the English 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


- Typical Life in Chile. 

- Reminiscences of Peru. 

- Cuba and the Cubans. 

The Land of the Incas. 

The Indians ofthe Western Slopes 
of the Andes. 

Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

. The Four Liberators of South 

America. 

The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


4c Geen> 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Womap 
asa Writer. 
The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself 
2. Character.Culture,Mental Train- 
ing. 
3. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
4 
5 


10. 


= 


- Our Place in Evolution. 

. Ethics of Race-Relationship, 
NEW LECTURES: 

Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 


Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 


lial 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. and others, Boston 


100 Galifonia Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 
E. H. RYDALL, 
444 8S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 














Telephone, 435-4 T 





BREAD MACHINE 


For HovuskHoLp Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’te wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Phi,adelphia, Pa 





ROOMS.—Visitors to the city, theatres, con” 
certs, fai s shopping, ete, can obtain comfort- 
able, well-heated rooms, near Symphony and 
Horticultural Halls and New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, by day or week. References ex 
changed. Acidress Miss L. MITCHELL, 76 8t. 
Stephen St. Telephone 1515-9 Back Bay 





PROF, FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
nd Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 





_HOUSEWORK.—Two Armenian boys would 
like to do housework in private families, without 
wages, in return for English lessons. Address 
this office. 





HOUSEWORK. Armenian student, 19 years 
old, able to speak English, would like to do 
housework in private family. Address Minas K. 
MoMJIAN, 61 Montgomery, &., Boston. 








Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTHi CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1908, anc continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, THayer, A. M,.,2£ D,, 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil - 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply te 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1%8. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pimroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd Bt. 
New York. 











Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
mm and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 
Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-workin mogpnery— sae, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. prese 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

8 property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


{IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice ag 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Kach new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furn 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar tu-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Officia) Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 








CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A fall supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 35 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. ’ 


KATHABINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargior T. Topp Cor. See’y. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
be must pay all arr es, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the oes yi cont 

2. Any person who es a per regu y 
from the post-office — whether Tinected SS his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Woman's Journat will be held at the 
office, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, on Mon- 
day, March 14, 1904, at 11 A.M. The stock- 
holders are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the directors. 

Jutia Warp Hower, President. 

CATHARINE WILDE, Clerk. 


“WESTWARD THE COURSE OF EMPIRE.” 

The unanimous acceptance by the 36th 
annual convention of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association of the 
generous invitation of the Oregon Exposi- 
tion Committee to hold its next annual 
convention in Portland is significant. The 
present practical battle-ground for woman 
suffrage is in the States and Territories 
west of the Missouri river. The whole 
habitable globe is the predestined theatre 
of human progress. As Greece, Rome, and 
Judea needed to break the dead monot- 
ony of Oriental conservatism, so the colo- 
nization of America was needed to break 
the shackles of European feudalism. And 
now the march of population from the At. 
lantic to the Pacifiz ocean has been re- 
quired to break the shackles of semi- 
democracy and to establish a genuine re- 
public in place of an aristocracy of sex. 

In 1867, when Lucy Stone and myself 
by invitation met the delegates of Kansas 
in Topeka, and took part in the formation 
of a State Woman Suffrage Association 
for the coming campaign, Charles Re» 
inson, the first Free State Governor, 
said to us: “‘Why do you not come to 
the great West? Here the people are 
with you and your success is assured,” 
His prediction was veritied when, in 1869, 
the Territorial Legislatures of Wyoming 
and Utah established equal suffrage for 
women. Washington Territory soon fol- 
lowed. Temporarily the women of Wash- 
ington were deprived of their right by a 
corrupt Territorial Court at the behest of 
the liquor dealers and gamblers of the 
Pacific Coast. 

In 1876, thanks to the arduous labors of 
Margaret W. Campbell and her husband 
during the year preceding, as agents of 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the Constitutional Convention of 
Colorado, the Centennial State, conferred 
school suffrage on women, provided for 
the submission of a woman suffrage 
amendment in 1877, and authorized any 
succeeding legislature to resubmit the 
question to the voters. To this last pro- 
vision was due its adoption in 1893. 

Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and Idaho, 
territories adjoining each other, have now 
adopted State constitutions establishing 
full woman suffrage. In South Dakota, 
California, and Oregon woman suffrage 
has only been postponed by a few thousand 
votes. And now Oregon, having adopted 
the Initiative and Referendum, will re- 
submit the question next June, with every 
probability of its ratification in June, 1906. 

Thus it seems probable that American 
civilization, culminating on the Pacific 
Coast, will soon face Asiatic conservatism 
with a full recognition of women’s equal- 
ity. The ancient servitude of women in 
China and Japan will be confronted with 
women as voting citizens all along the 
Pacific Coast from Alaska to Mexico. 
Thus will be literally fulfilled Bishop 
Berkeley’s celebrated propbecy made 
nearly two hunded years ago: 


Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The four first acts already past. 

The filth shall close the drama with to-day ; 
Time’s noblest offering is the last. 


H. B. B. 
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MR. SHAFROTH’S TESTIMONY. 

Hon. John L, Shafroth, U. S. Represen- 
tative from Colorado, has voluntarily re- 
signed his seat because of election frauds 
in Denver, aud has been praised by both 
friends and opponents for his honorable 
conduct. Mr. Shafroth, in an authorized 
interview, denounces as absurd the state- 
ment that women were mainly responsi- 
ble for cheating. He said: 

“Of the persons implicated in these 
frauds, only a very small fraction were 
women—not more than one woman to ten 
men, at the outside. The few women 
who were involved in the affair were put 
uptoit by men. To use the incident as 
an argument against woman suffrage is 
preposterous. Everybody knows that 
there are bad women as well as bad men; 











but the proportion is about one to twenty, 
Would it be an argument for taking any 
good man’s vote away from him because a 
few bad men somewhere cheated at an 
election? The frauds were committed in 
a bad part of Denver, where few women 
live. To represent them as characteristic 
of women’s election methods in Colorado 
is an outrage. The women of Colorado 
vote as generally as the men, and fraud is 
much rarer among them than among the 
men. The influence of woman suffrage 
upon our State has been distinctly for 
good,” 

A prominent Denver lawyer who was in 
Washington was interviewed on the sub- 
ject. He said: **That ‘Exhibit 64’ (relat- 
ing to alleged frauds by women) was not 
competent evidence, and would have been 
thrown out by any court. The woman 
who accused herself and other women of 
cheating did not stay to be cross-ex- 
amined. She simply made her affidavit 
aod ‘skipped out.’ Everything tends to 
the belief that she was in the employ of 
the opposite party.”’ 

Ex-Governor Adams of Colorado was 
questioned on the same subject at the 
Congressional hearing before the U. S. 
Judiciary Committee. The chairman said 
that the House had just lost a valued 
member in Mr. Shafroth, and asked 
whether the women took part with their 
husbands in the recent frauds. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Adams answered that hundreds of 
men in Colorado were under indictment 
for illegal voting, and that up to this year 
only one woman had ever been found 
guilty of it. In the present instance, only 
three or four women seemed to have been 
involved. He concurred with Mr. Sha- 
froth in saying that fraud was much rarer 
among the women voters than among the 
men, 

It shows how hard up the opponents of 
equal rights for women must be for legiti- 
mate arguments, when they make so great 
an outcry over so trifling a matter. If it 
could be shown that in the enfranchised 
States women are more given to cheating 
at elections than men, it would score a 
fair point against woman suffrage; if it 
could be shown that they were equally 
guilty, it would not be an argument either 
way; but when it is shown that they 
cheat much more rarely than men, it is 
distinctly an argument in favor of equal 
suffrage. A. 8. B. 





A SLANDER REFUTED. 

It has been very generally reported by 
the newspaper press of the country that 
women voters in Colorado were the per- 
petrators of frauds whereby Mr. Shafroth 
was declared elected Congressman from 
Denver. A woman who claimed to have 
been herself an active participant in the 
frauds, gave the name of a respectable and 
influential woman of Denver as having 
been concerned in the preparation and use 
of fraudulent ballots in a slum neighbor- 
hood. It does not seem to have occurred 
to the newspapers that this testimony of 
a self-confessed criminal against other 
women presumably honest, should be re- 
garded with suspicion. 

But Congressman Shafroth, who re- 
signed his seat when he became convinced 
that fraud had been committed, resents 
this slander upon the women voters. He 
denies the story so widely circulated in 
the East that the frauds were mostly by 
women. In an interview published in the 
Denver News of Feb. 20, Mr. Shafroth 
says: “Of the persons implicated, very 
few were women.”’ 

As a matter of simple fairness, the 
newspapers which have so promptly put 
an imputation of fraud upon the women 
voters of Denver should be equally prompt 
in publishing Mr. Shafroth s contradic- 
tion. But the Boston Herald, which com- 
mended Mr. Shafroth for resigning, casts 
discredit on his statement, as follows: 

Former Congressman Shafroth is very 
gracious in his interview acquitting the 
women of Colorado of any exceptionally 
prominent part in the fraudulent transac- 
tions connected with his congressional 
contest in that woman suffrage State. It 
rather looks as if he contemplated asking 
for their votes again later on. 

This slur upon Mr. Sbafroth and his 
women constituents is unworthy of a 
great newspaper; but, unfortunately, it is 
the sort of treatment to which suffragists 
are accustomed. No ‘“roorback’’ is too 
flimsy to be used in order to cast dis- 
credit on woman suffrage. Such tactics 
are unfair and futile. H. B, B. 





“NOT USING THE SCHOOL BALLOT.” 





The New York Tribune of Feb. 19 cop 
ies from the Boston Congregationalist a 
statement that at the recent city election 
in Springfield, Mass., out of a population 
of 70,000, only 268 women registered and 
only 51 voted for schocl committee, draw- 
ing the inference that women really do 
not want to vote, and would not do so if 
the right were conceded. But experience 
has already shown the fallacy of this in- 
ference. As well might weinferthata horse 





dislikes fruit because he rejects a banana 
skin! 

In every State where women have been 
granted full suffrage, they have ever since 
habitually voted as generally as the men, 
while the men, as a rule, have voted more 


generally than ever before. This is true 
alike of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and 
Idaho, of New Zealand and Australia. 
Yet, in Colorado, women had the school 
suffrage from 1876 to 1893 and exercised 
it even less than in Massachusetts. But 
in 1894 the women revolutionized the gov- 
erpment of the State. 

As a rule, our schools have been well 
managed and do not present any well-de- 
fined issues. Moreover, tbere are almost in- 
superable obstacles to women’s taking ap 
influential part in the choice of school 
officers, so long as they are excluded 
from the primaries which nominate the 
candidates. Yet in Boston, at the recent 
election, 18,000 women registered and 13,- 
500 voted for school committee. For more 
than 20 years women have exerted a very 
great and beneficent power in the Boston 
school elections, as is evidenced by the 
superior quality of the school board, as 
contrasted with the Common Council 
elected by the votes of men only. 

Women, like men, do not vote for the 
sake of voting. They vote when they are 
interested in the result. Carlton, the 
well-known newspaper correspondent, 
said that he once was present at a fash- 
ionable society party where every lady 
present individually affirmed that she did 
not want to vote. But when Carlton 
asked them whether they would not like 
to vote for more efficient police protec- 
tion, for improved sewerage, for reduced 
taxation, and for the exclusion of licensed 
saloons in the vicinity of their homes, 
every woman present said emphatically 
that on such questions she would gladly 
vote. And these are the very questions 
involved in our city elections. If we want 
women to vote, we must eolarge their re- 
sponsibilities by giving them the full mu- 
nicipal suffrage. H. B. B, 
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“SLEEP AND DREAMS.” 

Frances Power Cobb, our esteemed cor- 
respondent in Wales, has addressed the 
following letter to J. B. Learned, M. 
D. in response to his advertisement on 
**Drugless Sleep’’ in the columns of the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL: 


HENGWRT, DOLGELLEY, N. WALES, | 
FEB. 8, 1904. 5 

Sir: I have not the least desire to com- 
pete for any prize or publicity, but I 
think your object so excellent I am in- 
clined to lay before you the results of my 
ex perience in securing drugless sleep after 
excessive mental labor. 

I think I have discovered that to com- 
pel our thoughts to follow the memory of 
dreams, and on no account to revert to 
any subject of waking thought, pleasant 
or otherwise, is in a very singular way to 
bring on sleep. Whether it be true that 
the left half of our brain does our waking 
thinking, and the right half the dreaming, 
and thus it becomes important to let the 
left half be idle and call the right half into 
play; I can venture no pretence to judge. 
The theory suggested to me the method 
of seeking sleep above described, which I 
have pow employed with a good deal of 
success for many years. 

If we have already slept in the night, 
we should, in trying to sleep again, recall 
the dreams of the previous sleep and 
carry them on. If we have not slept, then 
it is necessary to go back to old dreams, 
which is rather more exertion, and less 
certainly successful. But even this is far 
better for sleep than allowing the memory 
to revert to any waking thoughts, or to 
the familiar old devices of counting a hun- 
dred, or picturing sheep, etc., etc. 

Iam, sir, with best wishes for your suc- 
cess, which will be a boon to humanity at 
large, FRANCES POWER COBB. 





A HALL OF FAME FOR WOMEN. 


The following action has been approved 
by the New York University Senate and 
the University Corporation: 


New York University, taking account 
of a widely expressed desire for a larger 
recognition of women in the plan of the 
Hall of Fame, sets apart a site for a Hall 
of Fame for Women immediately adjoin- 
ing the quadrant, reserved for American 
citizens of fureign birth at the northeast 
end of the present structure. This site 
will accommodate a building about 30x60 
feet, which should consist of a museum 
on the ground floor, with a main story 
above of twenty eight columns, support- 
ing a pedimented roof, Places will be 
provided for sixty tablets as follows: 
Fifty for American women of native birth, 
ten for American women of foreign birth. 
The Board of One Hundred Electors will 
be requested to elect in the year 1905 ten 
famous American women of native birth 
and two famous American women of for- 
eign birth; also in each succeeding quin.- 
quennial year to add two names of 
American women of native birth, and 
in each decennial year, beginning with 
1910, to add the name of one Ameri- 
can woman of foreign birth until all 
the tablets shall have been filled. The 
rules prescribed in the deed of gift 
for the Hall of Fame, so far as applicable, 
will be observed in the choosing of names 
for the Hall of Fame for Women. Un- 
til the Hall of Fame for Women shall 





be inscribed with the names chosen by the 
Board of Ove Hundred Electors will be 
placed upon the walls of the Museum of 
the Hall of Fame. 





THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION, 


(Continued.) 

The morning meeting of the National 
American W. S. A. on Feb. 12 was opened 
with prayer by Miss Clay of Kentucky. 
“America was sung by the audience, led 
by Miss Maddox. The reports of the Na- 
tional Treasurer, the National Auditors, 
and the Chairman of Press Work were 
given respectively by Mrs. Upton, Miss 
Clay and Mrs. Babcock, and were all ac- 
cepted ‘‘with thanks.’’ Miss Kate M. 
Gordon was appointed to fill the vacancy 
on the Congressional Committee left by 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery’s departure for 
Europe. The report of the Committee on 
Presidential Suffrage was given by Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell. Mrs. Ilda H. Harper 
announced that au index had been pre- 
pared to the ‘‘Life and Work of Susan B. 
Anthony.” [This index may be ordered 
from Miss Anthony, 17 Madison Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., for five cents], also that 
the introduction to the fourth volume of 
the History of Women Suffrage had been 
printed as a tract. 


PRESS CONFERENCE, 


A conference on Press Work was pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day. 
Many women gave their experience, and a 
number of good suggestions were made. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, who has had such 
remarkable success as chairman of press 
work for Pennsylvania, said: ‘In send- 
ing out the same article or report to a 
number of papers, do not use any title, 
but let each editor put on his own, and it 
will come out under half a dozen different 
heads. Cultivate the reporters. They 
often run short of material, and are glad 
to take ours and rewrite it. Inwriting to 
editors, do not ask any questions needing 
a long answer; and enclose a postal card 
for reply. What daily papers want is not 
au argumentative article, but something 
short and newsy.”’ 

This last point was emphasized by many 
speakers. Mrs, Eliza R. Whiting of the 
Springfield Republican said: ‘*You must 
remember that all the dailies are crowded 
with matter, and they will nut use what 
you send unles it is either newsy or very 
spicy.’’ 

Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell said the Minne- 
sota women found it easy to secure the 
publication of short letters not more than 
tive or six inches in length, and they were 
often printed on the editorial page. 

Miss Clay said: ‘Nearly all local papers 
are williug toreceive reports of the meet- 
ings of clubs, and I hope there is not a 
clubin the United States that does not 
think enough of itself to send reports. 
Put in an outline of your program and the 
names of your new members if nothing 
more, and be sure that it bas at least as 
much interest for the public as some social 
function, which is reported in full witha 
long list of names,”’ 

Miss Blackwell said she wished all the 
delegates from Massachusetts had been 
present to hear this. Some of the best 
workers in Boston got up exellent meet- 
ings but took no pains to send reports to 
the papers; hence the meetings did not do 
atwentieth part of the good they might, 
because they brought the question before 
only a few scores of people, while reports 
in the daily papers would bring it before 
hundreds of thousands. 

Miss Laura A. Gregg said: ‘‘In Nebraska 
we have found that one of the best ways 
to keep our question constantly before 
the public is to answer all newspaper 
articies or allusions against it. The news- 
papers have been a greater suurce of 
power in building up our State Associa- 
tion than almost anything else. Keep a 
close tab on the papers, and answer all 
they say. Agitation is better than stag- 
nation.’’ 

Satisfaction was expressed because the 
‘“*Antis’? were said to be preparing to 
send to the papers a series of articles on 
the other side; and one lady from the 
South confessed that she sometimes wrote 
letters against woman suffrage to the pa- 
pers herself, for the express purpose of 
calliog out replies. 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey expressed the 
hope that Mrs, Catt’s address would be 
published io pamphlet torm, and Dr. Ful- 
ton said Maine would take a thousand 
copies. 

Mrs. Upton said Ohio was doing very 
good press work under Miss Hauser. 
‘*One reason why we are able to get so 
much matter published is because we are 
so kind and friendly to the editors. We 
send them ali the news items that we can 
collect, not only on suffrage but about 
weddings and funerals and any subject on 
which they are glad to get news. Our 
Headquarters are a centre of information, 
and almost all our editors are suffragists 
now, though they used not to be. Mrs. 
Rosa L. Segur is the most successful 
newspaper worker for suffrage in Ohio.”’ 

Several speakers paid cordial tribute to 
the usefulness of the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
in supplying facts and news to press 
workers. A ‘“*Press Question Box’’ was 
conducted by Miss Blackwell. Ste urged 
all suffragists who could write to send 
frequentartioles of about 250 words to Mrs, 
Babcock, to be used in the National Press 
Work. Mrs. Babcock had phenomenal 
ability in getting equal suffrage matter 
published in hundreds of newspapers all 
over the country, but it was not right to 
require her to prepare all the materia) her- 
self. It was hard for any woman to have 
to grind out in the course of a year 52 
suffrage articles of 250 words each, be- 
sides an enormous amount of special 
matter. 


have been builded, the tablets which may | 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


Prayer was offered by Mrs. Clinton 
Smith, president of the District of Col- 
umbia W.C. T. U. “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” was sung by Miss Maddox, 
the audience joining in the chorus, 

State reports were given as follows: 
Alabama, Mrs. Taylor; Connecticut, Mrs, 
E. D. Bacon; Delaware, Miss Helen Cran- 
ston; District of Columbia, Mrs. Carrie E. 
Kent; Iowa, Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall; 
Kentucky, Miss Laura Clay; Louisiana, 
Miss Kate M. Gordon; Maine, Mrs. Lucy 
Hobart Day; Kansas, Mrs. J. Monroe 
Miller; Maryland, Mrs. Mary Bentley 
Thomas; Massachusetts, Mrs. Mary 
Hutcheson + * Michigan, Mrs. Helen 
P. Jenkins; Minnesota, Mrs. Maud C., 
Stockwell. 

The Corresponding Secretary was in- 
structed to send telegrams of greeting and 
affection to Mrs. M. E. Root of Michigan, 
Mrs. Caroline E, Merrick of Louisiana, 
and Mrs. Ellen Powell Thompson of the 
District of Columbia, 


FRIDAY EVENING. 


Prayer was offered by Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce, pastor of Ali Souls’ Church, Mrs, 
Catt, in introducing Mrs. A. Watson-Lister 
of Australia, said in part: 

When the corner-stone of Bunker Hill 
monument was laid in 1825, Daniel Webs- 
ter said that if popular government failed 
in America, it would never be tried any- 
where else. It looked so then; but we 
know now that even if it failed complete- 
ly in America, it would still go on else- 
where. The statue of Liberty stands in 
New York harbor, but the spirit of liberty 
has moved westward, and now finds its 
most perfect expression in New Zealand 
and Australia. 


Mrs. A. Watson-Lister said in part: 
MRS, WATSON-LISTER’S ADDRESS. 


Australia does lead the world in demo- 
cratic government, for it is the first and 
only country to try government by the 
whole people, women as well as men. But 
we realize the great debt that we owe to 
your brave pioneer women. We are reap- 
ing the fruit which they planted. To us 
the names of Susan B. Anthony, Lucy 
Stone, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton are 
household words. It seems strange to me 
to be asked to come here to tell you any- 
thing about suffrage, for with us the 
American woman has been supposed to 
know everything. 

Australia is as large as the United 
States. Women throughout Australia 
have national suffrage and municipalfsuf- 
frage, and in four of our six States they 
have State suffrag>s, i. e., in South and 
West Australia, New South Wales, and 
Tasmania. In Victoria and Queensland 
they do not yet possess it. 

When the six Australian States became 
federated, it was provided that federal 
suffrage throughout Australia should be 
on the same basis as State suffrage in 
those States where the terms were the 
most liberal, South and West Australia 
had woman suffrage, so the women ob- 
tained it throughout Australia in national 
elections. The women of South and West 
Australia builded better than they knew. 
When they worked to get equal suffrage 
there, they did not realize that they were 
getting it for all the women of Australia. 
When it was finally passed, there was so 
little opposition or discussion, it was re- 
garded so completely as an accepted fact 
and a foregone conclusion, that most 
women did not even know it had passed. 
It was rot an experiment. Our men had 
had its workings in South and West Aus- 
tralia before their eyes for years, and 
knew what they were doing in extending 
federal suffrage. They had also seen its 
workings in New Zealand. New Zealand 
is the most democratic and best governed 
country in the world, and has so large a 
revenue that the government is taking off 
taxes instead of putting them on. 

At the legislative hearing in Massachu- 
setts the other day, I was paralyzed at be- 
ing asked to speak for municipal suffrage. 
Women have had municipal suffrage in 
Australia since before I was born, and it 
is everywhere regarded as the correct 
thing. You know what a beautiful city 
Boston is. In Boston I was continually 
running against monuments of the war of 
independence, and yet the women there 
are still denied the rights for which their 
fathers died. I have been told that men 
were the logical sex; if not, I shou!d bave 
thought otherwise, or how can they face 
all those statues and still deny suffrage to 
women? 

Our anti-woman suffrage movement, I 
am happy to say, was not engineered by 
women, but by two large factory-owners, 
who saw in woman suffrage a great men- 
ace to their profits, as likely to lead to in- 
creased factory legislation—shorter hours 
for women, and better pay. 

In our efforts to secure the full ballot, 
we have had to contend with the most 
horrible stories from America. We were 
told that in Utah the sole result of woman 
suffrage was polygamy, and that in Colo- 
rado its sole result was strikes, and that 
the leaders of the suffrage movement here 
were petitioning Congress to revoke wo- 
man suffrage in Colorado. This was the 
first time [ ever heard that Miss Anthony 
had joined the ‘‘Antis.”” These lies were 
spread broadcast in our papers on the eve 
of every vote on woman suffrage. Some 
of the arguments used were most incon- 
gruous. In Victoria we have in our Up- 
per House a rich man who can neither 
read nor write. He strongly opposed wo- 
man suffrage for fear of ‘‘the ignorant 
vote.”’ 

Woman suffrage has led to the selection 
of a better class of candidates. After the 
elections of 1901, the Representatives sent 
from South Australia were admitted to be 
the best members of our national Parlia- 
ment, and the presidents of both its Up- 
per and its Lower House were chosen 
from among them. 

It has also been followed by increased 
legislation in behalf of women. Miss 
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Catherine Spence, who has done so much 
for dependent children, said she never 
realized what an important person she 
was till she got the vote. After that, 
members of Parliament came to her to 
find out what she wanted done. I have 
lived for many years in Victoria, and none 
of them ever came to me. They knew 
that she and her society controlled a great 
many votes. 

We have tried for twenty years in Vic- 
toria to secure police matrons; we have 
sent big deputations, and used our ‘*‘indi- 
rect influence’ to the utmost, but in vain. 
In New South Wales and the other States 
where women vote, they have secured po- 
lice matrons. They had worked for years 
to raise the age of consent. Within a 
month after suffrage was granted, a mem- 
ber introduced a bill to raise it. Power 
always commands respect. If you could 
only see bow the members of Parliament 
respect us since we have a vote! 

Senator Dobson lately introduced a bill 
to make uniform divorce laws through all 
the States; and he asked the women’s so- 
cieties to appoint an evening when he 
might come and talk it over with them, 
and get their suggestions. We have had 
many divorce bills introduced, but this 
never happened before. 

A naturalization bill was introduced 
last spring which deprived Australian 
women of citizenship if they married 
foreigners, In the old times it would 
have passed, and we should have had to 
spend years to get it repealed. Nowa 
few leading women went to see their sen- 
ators, and without opposition or discus- 
sion, that clause was taken out. 

At the federal election of Dec. 16, 1903, 
the women of Australia voted for the first 
time. Our Argus (which has the same 
ideas, or lack of ideas, as your Outlook), 
confessed that the women had voted with 
fewer mistakes than the men. Another 
paper which had always been opposed 
said that the women had shown them- 
selves “the practical economists of the 
country,” and that they were going to 
save it from all sorts of disasters. 

In Australia women are eligible to all 
offices, even that of prime minister. At 
the last elections, five women stood for 
Parliament. Miss Goldstein was a candi- 
date in Victoria, Although both our 
great newspapers ignored her meetings, 
sue got 51,000 votes, while the highest 
man got about 100,000. With us there is 
great diversity of opinion as to the propri- 
ety of a woman’s going to Parliament. 
At least ten times as many people favor 
woman suffrage as favor that. Yet not 
one of the five women came out at the 
bottom of the poll. 

The vote is a weapon, and a most 
effective one, with which you can do all 
the work that you want to do, better than 
you could without it. The women of 
Australia will so use their vote as to show 
that she made no mistake in thetrust that 
she put in her daughters, and we shall 
help you to get it also. 

Part of Mrs. Watson-Lister’s address 
covered the same facts which she related 
ina recent lecture in Boston, and which 
were reported in the WomMAN’S JOURNAL 
of Feb. 13. They are therefore omitted 
here. Mrs. Catt said: ‘I wish we hada 
stenographic report of this address on 
Australia, and that every Congressman 
had to sit down by the fire and read it five 
times over. To-morrow we will have an 
Australian Question Box, conducted by 
Mrs. Watson-Lister.”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The next public meeting of the Moth- 
ers’ and Fathers’ Club will be held on 
Feb. 29, at 2.30 P. M., in the New Century 
Building, Boston, when Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley will speak of ‘‘Our Boys and 
Girls,’ and Mrs. Estelle H. H. Merrill 
will give a talk on *‘Child Labor.” 

Mrs. George Jay Gould writes on 
“Fashionable Life versus Motherhood” 
in the March Club Woman. Mrs. Gould’s 
defense of the women of society is strong 
and vigorous. She writes with firmness 
and a thorough understanding of her sub- 
ject. Some interesting details are given 
as to the management of her children’s 
nursery. ‘tAn Essential Forward Step,” 
by Elizabeth Harbert Boynton, Ph. D.; 
“The Courage of Conviction,’’ by Mrs. 
Robert J. Burdette; an editorial on **Good- 
fellowship,’’ by Mrs. Doré Lyon; interest- 
ing reports of club life all over the United 
States; of the daughters of Ohio, U.S. 
Daughters of 1812; a department for wom- 


en teachers; special articles by Helen M.- 


Wiuslow, Florence Howe Hall, and others 
of equal prominence, make up the more 
serious portion of the magazine. 

The subject of closer relations between 
the home and the school is being brought 
to the attention of Massachusetts clubs by 
Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton. It is hoped 
in this way to educate the public, so that 
it may be able and willing to deal with 
such problems as how to secure superior 
men and women to serve on the school 
boards; how to secure more efficient 
teachers; how to obtain an adequate ax- 
penditure for schools, and how to reduce 
the number of pupils per teacher. Mrs. 
Atherton urges the mothers and club 
members to visit the schools, to study the 
school reports, and to follow the acts of 
legislation proposed at the State House. 

The visiting committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Association for Promoting the 


| Interests of the Adult Blind is sending 


out letters to the federated clubs, asking 
them to call the attention of their social 
service department to the desirability of 
coéperation in laying a practical founda- 
tion for wise assistance in self-help. The 
letter is accompanied by a booklet con- 
taining a paper written by Helen Kellar 
on ‘ Our Duties to the Blind.” 

Mrs. Rebecca Douglass Lowe of Atlan 
ta, Ga., ex-president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, was married 
on St. Valentine’s day to Mr. George Gun- 
ton, editor of Gunton’s Magazine. She 
will reside in Washington, D. C. 





TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail ‘‘The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll’’—A Military Genius, two vol- 
umes. 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


SARAH BURGER STEARNS, 


Mrs, Sarah B. Stearns of Los Angeles, 
Cal., formerly of Duluth, and widow of 
Judge Ozora P. Stearns, died in Los An- 
geles, Jan. 24. Miss Stella Stearns, her 
daughter, was living with her and cared 
for her. 

Sarah Burger was born in New York 
City, Nov. 30, 1836, daughter of Edward 
G. and Susan C. Vanderhoof Burger. In 
1844 she removed with her parents to Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and later to Cleveland, O. 
Being ambitious to procure a liberal edu- 
cation, and also to see the Michigan State 
University open its doors to young wom- 
ep, she entered the Cleveland high school, 
and later returned to Ann Arbor, the seat 
of this university, and prepared for the 
classical course. Having induced other 
young women to join her they applied to 
the regents for admission in 1858. All 
were refused, although said to be ‘head 
and shoulders in scholarship above the 
young men of their class,’’ Not until ten 
years of discussion did this or any other 
university open its doors to women, 

This experience led Miss Burger to be- 
come a pioneer in the cause of woman’s 
enfranchisement. She graduated at the 
Michigan Normal School at Ypsilanti, and 
in 1863 married Lieut. Ozora Pierson 
Stearns. While the war lasted she de- 
voted herself to lecturing in aid of the 
sanitary commission. In 1866 she settled 
with her husband at Rochester, Minn., 
and soon became known by her lectures 
and articles for the press as an earnest ad- 
vocate for higher education and suffrage 
for her sex. Mrs. Stearns in 1872 removed 
with her husband and three children to 
Duluth, Mion., where she gradually be- 
came less occupied with literary work 
and more with reform and philanthropy. 
Without neglecting her home duties she 
first aided the State and local W. C. T. U., 
serving later as president of the State Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, and afterwards 
as vice-president of national organiza- 
tions. She served three years on the Du- 
luth Schoo] Board; in 1885 organized a 
society for founding a temporary home 
for destitute women and children, and 
was for years its president, She was also 
an earnest worker in the Unitarian 
church. The failing health of her hus- 
band made it necessary to spend her win- 
ters in California, and in 1895 the family 
removed to San Diego, where a year later 
he died. The year 1898-99 Mrs, Stearns 
spent iv the East, in the interest of the 
philanthropic and reform work of her 
native city. 

a ee 
CYRUS W. WYMAN, 
Of Brattleboro’, Vt., died Feb. 23. For 
eleven years Mr. Wyman has been the 
faithful and highly esteemed treasurer of 
the Vermont W. S. A., and punctual in 
his attendance at its annual meetings. He 
has passed on to his rest and reward. Our 
great loss is his infinite gain, but the blow 
is a severe one to the righteous cause the 
Association is striving to advance, as well 
as to his co-workers personally. LL. M. 
—_o_—_ 
MRS. APPHIA HOWARD, 

Of Georgetown, Mass., died Dec. 16, 1903. 
She was always active in efforts for re- 
forms, especially for the enfranchisement 
of women. She and her sister were among 
the first voters for school committee in 
Georgetown, each paying two dollars for 
poll-tax in order to do so. She enjoyed 
the friendship of Whittier, Sumner, Phil- 
lips, and other anti-slavery reformers. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Baltimore Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union Headquarters, with all the 
contents, was burned to the ground in the 





great fire that destroyed the business sec- 





tion of that city on Feb. 8. Thirteen years 
ago the Union put $21,000 into this prop- 
erty, and quite recently a rest room was 
fitted up and the kiudergarten section re- 
paired. The property was insured for 
$10,000. 


Queen Elizabeth, of Roumania, known 
as Carmen Sylva, celebrated her sixtieth 
birthday on Dec. 29. She has always pre- 
ferred the pen to the crown, and the 
number of her books is not far from 
thirty. 


The award of the Old South prizes this 
year is a disappointment to the contest- 
ants. It was announced at the Washing- 
ton Birthday exercises that no first prize 
was awarded on either of the two topics 
assigned. The second prizes went to Miss 
Eva H. Cummings of the Girls’ Latin 
School, Boston, and to Miss Ethel R. 
Moulton of the High School, Dorchester. 


Mr. W. S. Waudby, special agent of the 
United States departmaut of labor, ina 
report on child labor, says the last census 
shows there are in the United States 
nearly two million children from ten to 
fifteen years of age employed in gainful 
occupations. Most of them work in the 
woollen mills. There are said to be over 
one thousand children between the ages 
of six and fourteen employed in five cotton 
mills in South Carolina which stand with- 
in a mile of the State capitol. 


Miss Mary Philbrook, probation officer 
of Essex County, New Jersey, recently 
gave a detailed and interesting account of 
her work before the Orange Political 
Equality Club, Miss Philbrook is a law- 
yer and served some time as the attorney 
of the New Jersey Legal Aid Association, 
She was recently appointed assistant pro- 
bation officer, and when the chief officer 
resigued last May, was appuinted in his 
place. The probation system, established 
in 1900, by which prisoners are released 
on parole, paying a fine by instalments, 
and reporting to the officer each week, 
has been successful beyond expectation 
especially in the case of juvenile crimi- 
nals and first offenders. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cavse of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be appHed by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 








BOSTON AND ALBANY'S 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION FOLDER. 


A new descriptive and illustrated folder 
containing maps of New York Central 
Lines between New England and St. Louis, 
the Exposition Grounds and City of St. 
Louis, has just been issued and may be 
secured by addressing A. S. Hanson, Gen. 
Pass. Agt., Boston. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 











A Weekly Newspaper, publisned every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Borron, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 


_{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
EDITORS: { ALICE STUNE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSOB, 
Epirors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION 
First year on trial to new subscribers, - $1.50 
Three months on trial . -  - 2 
Six Months : . << - 1.2% 
Per Annum - - - - 2.50 
Single copies - . - - 06 


& mple copies of the WomAn’s JOURNAL free 
on a »plication. 





The best source of information upon the wo 
man question that I know.”—(‘lara Barton, 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary 4. 
JAvermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
iiformation re ing what women are come. 
w they can do, and what they should do. It 
ths oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
en se, and has built up for itself a solid and un 
ble mished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 





The “National Column” in the Woman’s Journ 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri 
can W: man Suffrage Association. 
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DAYBREAK IN AUSTRALIA. 
BY SPES. 
One star still lingers in the vault of blue 
As if 'twere loath to let 1ts faint light fail; 
Shines for a moment on the fallen dew, 
Then quickly fades and vanishes from view. 


A gentle wind that, wafted from the west, 
Is sweet with fragrance of the wattlewood, 

Pauses a while as if to die to rest, 

Then hurries on as though to meet a guest. 


A mist rests on the river and the rill, 
And moves, and sways, and then expect- 
ant waits; 
As upward leaps the sun behind the hill, 
And wakes the world to life that was so 
still. —Chambers's Journal. 





THE HOUSE CAT. 


BY MAME BECKTON. 





I love to hear the house cat 

When she nestles down and purrs, 
Rolled up in soft contentment 

Like a lady iu her furs. 


It makes the room thrice cosy 
And it calls up bygone days, 
When we wintered in the kitchen 
By the wood fire’s dancing blaze. 


Poor old brown and brindled tabby, 
How she loved the roar and glow 
Of the fire on winter evenings 
When the roads were deep in snow! 


There she'd lie stretched out and dozing 
W here the dancing shadows met, 
Purrlpg with the steaming kettle 
In a sibilant, soft duet. 


There was always room for pussy, 
Warmest spot upon the mat; 
For there is no fireside music 
Like the purring of a cat. 
— (ood Housekeeping. 
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THE MUSHROOM GATHERER. 
BY NORA CHESSON. 

When I was seeking mushrooms through 
fields all gray with dew, 

I came upon the fairies, and 1 met before I 
knew 

The glances of their merry eyes, and heard 
the song they sing 

As in they went and out they went along the 
fairy ring. 


I dropped my empty basket, but I did not 
run away: 

Their faces were too fair to fear, their voices 
were too gay. 

They laughed, and I laughed back at them; 
wy feet their dancing drew, 

And I was hand-in-hand with them, and I 
was singing too. 

They sang an old and ancien’ song, such as 
our mothers croon 

Above us in our cradles ere we know sun 
from moon. 

Their song and dance I followed, would [ 
could both forget; 

But lips of me and feet of me they keep the 
measure yet. 


I meet no more the fairies, for old I am and 
gray. 

And they've no love for autumn, no thought 
for yesterday. 

Their spell they put on other maids, and 
younger maids than [, 

Who .o a-gathering mushrooms before the 
dew is dry. — The Sketch. 
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Mile. Annette. 





It was just such an American village as 
you see in pictures. A background of 
superb bold mountain, all clothed in blue- 
green cedars, with a torrent thundering 
down a deep gorge and falling in billows 
of foam, a river reflecting the azure of the 
sky, and a knot of houses, with a church 
spire at one end and athicket of factory 
chimneys at the other, whose black smoke 
wrote ever changing hieroglyphics against 
the brilliancy of the sky. This was Dap- 
plevale. And in the rosy sunset of this 
blossomy June day the girls were all 
pouring out of the broad doorway while 
Gerard Blake, the foreman, sat at his 
desk, a pen behind his ear, and his small, 
beady-black eyes drawn back, as it were, 
in the shelter of a precipice of shaggy 
eyebrows. 

One by one the girls stopped and re- 
ceived their pay for one week’s work, for 
this was Saturday night. One by one 
they filed out, with fretful, discontented 
faces, until the last one passed in front of 
the high-railed desk. 

“Well, Mile. Annette,’ said Mr. Blake, 
‘and how do you like factory life?”’ 

“It is not disagreeable,’ she answered, 
a slight accent clinging to ber tones like 
fragrance to a flower, as she extended her 
hand for the money the foreman was 
counting out. 

“You gave me but $4,” she said. ‘It 
was to be $8 by the contract.”’ 

Mr. Biake shrugged his shoulders dis- 
agreeably. 

“Humph!”’ he grunted. ‘You ain’t 
much accustomed to our way of doing 
things, are you, mademoiselle? Eight—of 
course; but we deduct two for a fee—”’ 

“A fee! For what?” Annette demand- 
ed, with flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes. 





“For getting you the situation, made- 
moiselle, to be sure,’ said Mr. Blake, in 
# superior sort of way. “Such places 
don’t grow on every bush. And folks nat- 
urally expect to pay something for the 
privilege.”’ 

“I did not,’’ flashed out Annette Da- 
velle. 

“Oh — well—all right. Because, you 
know, you ain't obliged to stay unless you 
choose.” 

‘Do you mean,” hesitated Annette, 
“that if Ido not pay you this money—"’ 

“You can’t expect to stay in the 
works,’ said Mr. Blake, hitching up his 
collar. 

‘But the other two dollars?”’ 

“Oh,”’ said Mr. Blake, ‘that’s a per- 
centage the girls all pay.”’ 

‘But what is it for?’’ 

Mr. Blake laughed. 

“Well, it helps out my salary. Of 
course, you know, the girls all expect to 
pay something every week for keeping 
their situations in a place where there’s 
80 many anxious to get them.”’ 

‘**And Mr. Elderslie?’’ 

“Oh, Mr. Elderslie,’’ repeated Blake 
“he hasn’t much to do with it. I am 
master at the Dapplevale calico works.’’ 

**Mr. Elderslie o wns it, I believe?’’ 

“Well, yes; he cwnsit. But I manage 
everything. Mr. Elderslie reposes the ut- 
most confidence in my capacity, ability, 
and—and—responsibility. Mr. Elderslie 
is a good business man. He understands 
his own interest. And now, if you’ve any 
more questions to ask—”’ 

‘*T have none,”’ said Annette, wistfully; 
‘‘but—I need this money myself. I work 
hard for it. I earn it righteously. I can- 
not afford, any more than the other girls, 
to pay it to your greed—”’ 

“Eh?”? ejaculated Mr. Blake, jampiog 
from his seat as if some insect had stung 
him. 

“And I will not pay it,’’ calmly con- 
cluded Mile. Aunette, 

‘Very well—very well. Just as you 
like, mademoiselle,’’ cried the foreman, 
turning red in the face. ‘Only, if you 
won’t conform with the rules of the Dap- 
plevale works—”’ 

“Are these the rules?’’ scornfully de- 
manded Annette. 

‘‘Pray consider your name crossed off 
the books,’’ went on Mr. Blake. ‘You 
are no longer in my employ. Good even- 
ing, Mademoiselle Whatever-you-may-call- 
yourself.”’ 

And Mr. Blake slammed down the 
cover of his desk as if it were a patent 
guillotine and poor Annette Duvelle’s 
neck were under it. 

Two or three of the factory girls, who 
had hovered around the open door to hear 
the discussion, looked with awe-stricken 
faces at Annette as she came out with $4 
which she received from the cashier. 

“You've lost your place, ma‘amselle,’’ 
whispered Jenny Burton, a pale, dark- 
eyed little thing who supported a crip- 
pled mother and two little sisters out of 
her slender earnings. 

‘‘And he’ll never let you in again,’’ add- 
ed Mary Rice. ‘‘He’sas vindictive as he 
can be.”’ 

‘It matters not,’’ said Annette. ‘‘He is 
a rogue, and rogues sometimes outgen- 
eral themselves.” 

“But you can’t starve,’’ said Jenny. 
‘*‘Look here, ma’amselle; come home 
with me, It’s a poor place, but we'll 
make you welcome tiil—till you can write 
to your friends.”’ 

Annette turned and impulsively kiseed 
Jenny on her lips. 

‘I thank you,” she said, ‘‘but I do not 
need your kindness. My friends are 
nearer than you think.”’ 

And Annette Duvelle went back to the 
little red brick cottage, all thatched with 
wovodbine, where she lodged with the 
wife of the man who tended the engine in 
the Dapplevale works. 

‘*Does he cheat you, too, of your mon- 
ey?’ she asked, when Simon Pettengill 
came home, smoke-stained and grimy, to 
eat his supper. 

“One-sixth I have to pay him,’’ said 
Simon, with an involuntary groan, as he 
locked at the five little ones around his 
board. ‘Yes, miss, he’s a villain; but 
the world is full of such, and I find it a 
pretty hard world to get on with. Mr. 
Elderslie never comes here, or maybe 
things would be a bit different. Mr. 
Eldersiie lives abroad—in Paris, they 
say.”’ 

“He is in this country now,’’ said An- 
nette. ‘I intend to write to bim,”’ 

“’T won't do no good, miss,’’ 

‘Yes, it will,’ said Annette, quietly. 


The petals of the June roses had fallen, 
a pink carpet all along the edge of the 
woods, and the Dapplevale works wore 
their holiday guise, even down to Simon 
Pettengill’s newly-brightened steam en- 
gine, for Mr. Elderslie and his bride 
were to-visit the works on their wedding 
tour. 

“It’s a pity Mile. Annette went away 
so soon,” said Simon to his assistant 





‘* cause they say the master’s kind-heart- 
ed in the main, and she might have spoken 
up for herself.”’ 

Mr. Gerard Blake, in his best broadcloth 
suit, and with mustache newly dyed, stood 
smiling in the broad doorway as the car- 
riage drove up to the entrance, and Mr. 
Elderslie sprang out and assisted a young 
lady, in a dove-colored travelling suit to 
alight. 

“Blake, how are you?’’ he said, with 
the carelessness of conscious superiority. 
“Annette, my love, this is Mr. Blake, my 
foreman.”’ 

“Mile, Annette!’’ 

And Mr. Gerard Blake found himself 
cringing before the slight French girl 
whom he had turned from the factory 
door a month before. 

“I must beg to look at the books, 
Blake,’’ said Elderslie, authoritatively. 
“My wife tells me some strange stories 
about the way things are managed here. 
It became so notorious that the rumors 
reached her even at Blythesdale Springs, 
and she chose to come and see for herself. 
Annette, my darling, the best wedding 
gift we can make to these poor working 
girls is anew foreman. Blake, you may 
consider yourself dismisseu.”’ 

‘But, sir-——” 

‘Not another word!’’ cried Mr. Elder- 
slie, with a lowering brow; and Mr. Ger- 
ard Blake crept away, with an uncomfort- 
able consciousness of Annette’s scornful 
blue eyes following him. 

Elderslie turned to his wife. 

“You were right, my love,’’ said he. 
“The man’s face is sufficient evidence 
against him.’’ 

A new reign began for poor Jenny Bur- 
ton and the working girls, as well as Si- 
min Pettengill. And Annette never re- 
gretted her week's apprenticeship at Dap- 
plevale calico works.—New York News. 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


At the recent National Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Washington, the following Declar- 
ation of Principles was read by Mrs. Ida 
H. Harper and adopted by the Conven- 
tion: 





When our forefathers gained the victory 
in @ seven years’ war to establish the 
principle that representation should go 
hand in hand with taxation, they marked 
a new epoch in the history of man; but, 
though our foremothers bore an equal 
part in that long conflict, its triumph 
brought to them no added rights, and 
through all the following century and a 
quarter, taxation without representation 
has been continuously imposed on women 
by as great tyranny as King George exer- 
cised over the American colonists. 

So long as no married woman was per- 
mitted to own property, and all women 
were barred from the money-making oc- 
cupations, this discrimination did not 
seem so invidious; but to-day the situa- 
tion is without a parallel. The women 
of the United States now pay taxes on real 
and personal estate valued at billions of 
dollars. In a number of individual States 
their holdings amount to many millions. 
Everywhere they are accumulating prop- 
erty. In hundreds of places they form 
one-third of the taxpayers, with the num- 
ber constantly increasing, and yet they 
are absolutely without representation in 
the affairs of the nation, of the State, even 
of the community in which they live and 
jay taxes. We enter our protest against 
this injustice, and we demand that the 
immortal principles established by the 
War of the Revolution shall be applied 
equally to women and men citizens. 

As our new Republic passed into a high- 
er stage of development, the gross inequal- 
ity became apparent of giving representa- 
tion to capital and denying it to labor; 
therefore the right of suffrage was extend 
ed to the workingman. Now we demand 
for the 4,000,000 wage-earning women of 
our country the same protection of the 
ballot as is possessed by the wage-earning 
meno, 

The founders took an even broader view 
of human rights when they declared that 
government could justly derive its pow- 
ers Only from the consent of the governed, 
and for 125 years this grand assertion was 
regarded as a corner-stone of the Repub- 
lic, with scarcely a recognition of the fact 
that one-half of the citizens were as com- 
pletely governed without their consent as 
were the people of any absolute monarchy 
in existence. It was only when our gov- 
ernment was extended over alien races in 
foreign countries that our people awoke 
to the meaning of the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, In response 
to its provisions, the Congress of the 
United States hastened to invest with the 
power of consent the men of this new ter- 
ritory, but committed the flagrant injus- 
tice of withholding it from the women. 
We demand that the ballot shall be ex- 
tended to the women of our foreign pos- 
sessions on the same terms as to the men. 
Furthermore, we demand that the women 
of the United States shall no longer suffer 
the degradation of being held not so com- 





petent to exercise the suffrage as a Filipi- 
no, @ Hawaiian, or a Porto Rican man. 

The remaining Territories within the 
United States are insisting upon admis- 
sion into the Union on the ground that 
their citizens desire ‘‘the right to select 
their own governing officials, choose their 
own judges, name those who are to make 
their laws, and levy, collect, and disburse 
their taxes.” These are just and com- 
mendable desires, but we demand that 
their women shall have full recognition as 
citizens when these Territories are admit- 
ted, and that their constitutions shall se- 
cure to women precisely the same rights 
as to men. 

When our government was founded, the 
rudiments of education were thought suf- 
ficient for women, since their entire time 
was absorbed in the multitude of house- 
hold duties. Now the number of girls 
graduated by the high schools greatly ex- 
ceeds the number of boys in every State, 
and the percentage of women students in 
the colleges is vastly larger than that of 
men. Meantime most of the domestic in- 
dustries have been taken from the home 
to the factory, and hundreds of thousands 
of women have followed them there, while 
the more highly trained have entered the 
professions and other avenues of skilled 
labor. We demand that under this new 
régime, and in view of these changed con- 
ditions in which she is so important a 
factor, woman shall have a voice and a 
vote in the solution of their innumerable 
problems. 

The laws of practically every State pro- 
vide that the husband shall select the 
place of residence for the family, and if 
the wife refuse to abide by his choice she 
forfeits her right to support, and her re- 
fusal shall be regarded as desertion. We 
protest against the recent decision of the 
courts which has added to this injustice 
by requiring the wife also to accept for 
herself the citizenship preferred by her 
husband, thus compelling a woman born 
in the United States to lose her national- 
ity if her husband choose to declare his 
allegiance to a foreign country. 

As women form two-thirds of the 
church membership of the entire nation; 
as they constitute but one-eleventh of the 
convicted criminals; as they are rapidly 
becoming the educated class, and as the 
salvation of our government depends upon 
a moral, law-abiding, educated electorate, 
we demand, for the sake of its integrity 
and permanence, that women be made a 
part of its voting body. 

In brief, we demand that all constitu- 
tional and legal barriers shall be removed 
which deny to women any individual 
right or personal freedom which they 
grant to man. This we ask in the name of 
a Democratic and a Republican govern- 
ment, which, its constitution declares, 
was formed “to establish justice and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty.’’ 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Miss Helen M. Winslow of the New 
England Woman’s Press Association, is 
preparing ‘‘The Official Register and Di- 
rectory of Boston Business Women.” It 
will be issued in May and will be enlarged 
and improved. 


With that trained and enterprising jour- 
nalist, Mrs. Mabel Craft Deering, as man- 
agiog editor, and Ellen Croudace as city 
editor. the California Club issued the San 
Francisco Bulletin on Feb. 2. All the 
news departments were covered as usual, 
but throughout the twenty-four pages 
it was apparent that on that day women 
had their say. There were articles and 
interviews signed by clubwomen and re- 
ports from women’s organizations. Miss 
Gail Laughlin gloried over the gains of 
woman suffrage. One editorial leader 
gave good reasons ‘‘Why Women Should 
be in Municipal Offices,’’ one of these be- 
ing that ‘there will always be certain 
things where children are concerned 
which women’ will know more and care 
more about than men.”’ Another leader 
answered in the negative the question, 
‘**Would Horace Greeley’s Journalism Pay 
To-day?’’ The writer deplored the sensa- 
tionalism and venality of the modern 
newspaper and its disregard of privacy 
and decency, and ascribed these offences 
to the fact that it is run solely to make 
money, consequently it strives to print 
what the average man wants to read. 
The way women look at the matter is evi- 
dent in the expressed hope that “the time 
may not be far distant when the Ameri- 
can public by « !ucation may correct its 
vitiated taste,’’ and that American news- 
papers may be run as Greeley’s Trib- 
une was run, ‘to advance the highest 
ideals.’’ The most pronounced illustra- 
tion of femininism in this issue of the 
Bulletin is to be seen in the following 
editorial note: 

The California Club desires to call at- 
tention to the fact that, so far as the ad- 
vertisements obtained by the club for this 
issue are concerned, some of the most 
lucrative branches of advertising which 
might be detrimental to some portions of 


,penter. 








the community, at least, have been omit- 
ted. In certain cases these advertise- 
meats, though unsolicited, were offered— 
and refused—though the club is more 
than apxious to obtain the money which 
shall make the first clubhouse owned bya 
woman’s club in Central California a pos- 
sibility. 


Such is the spirit that women would 
carry into the administration of public 
affairs. F. M. A. 


*2 





WOMAN AND PRISON REFORM. 





|Address of Samuel J. Barrows, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Prison Association of New York, 
at the National Suffrage Convention.) 

Though some of the essential principles 
of modern penology are found in the 
teachings of Jesus and of Plato, and of 
statesmen and prophets and educators 
since their day, it is only within the last 
century that they have become recognized 
as ideals of modern civilization. It is 
only recently that some of the most im- 
portant of them have been embodied in 
law and in administration. 

This progress has not come by accident. 
It has come through the illumination, 
devotion, and leadership of enlightened 


and humane men and women. They are 
not great in number. Reformers never 
come in crowds or battalions, It is not 


difficult to tell who they are, for the 
world does not willingly forget them, 
when they have once caught the human 
ear and touched the human heart, In 
this array of apostles and prophets and 
expositors of the new penology, we find 
men and women standing side by side, 
And it is so pleasant to see them together 
that I don’t like to separate them. In- 
deed, though we may separate them indi- 
vidually, and separate their fields of labor, 
we cannot separate the results and influ- 
ence of their work. When we think of 
J oho Howard, we think also of Elizabeth 
Fry. When we think of Sir Walter Crof- 
ton, we think of Mary Carpenter. When 
we think in our own country of Dr. E, C, 
Wines and Z. R. Brockway, we think of 
Ellen C. Johnson and Mrs. D’Arcamble, 
and Maude Ballington Booth. If I speak 
to-night of woman in relation to prison 
reform, it is because in the broad field of 
this work there is a part which belongs 
distinctively to women, and a part which 
belongs distinctively to men, but there is 
a vastly larger field in which it is impor- 
tant that they should both work together. 

In 1813, when Elizabeth Fry was 33 
years old, she began her work at New- 
gate. She began as John Howard did, by 
determining to see for herself. And what 
she saw was unspeakably pathetic,—the 
spectacle of three hundred women hud- 
dled together in four rooms in that prison, 
without classification and without work, 
those under accusation and those under 
sentence crowded together, in rags, in 
filth and destitution, and reeking with 
the fumes of liquor regularly sold in the 
prison. They lived, cooked and washed 
in the same room; they slept on the floor, 
without bedding. Numerous children 
were living in this fearful place with their 
mothers, Like a sweet breath from an- 
other zone was the entrance of this young 
woman into this wretched prison. It 
meant a good deal to these women that 
she went there that first day, but Eliza- 
beth Fry had no idea of how much it 
meant to herself,—that in this work she 
was to find the mission of her life, and 
that her influence was to be felt through- 
out the civilized world, and to succeeding 
ages. She went there to minister to a 
few individuals; she ended by ministering 
to the race. I have not time to speak in 
any detail of the incidents of her life, 
There is less need because her service has 
been commemorated in this country by 
two women who command our love and 
admiration; in a poem by Julia Ward 
Howe, and a biographical sketch by Mary 
A. Livermore. 

But one thing I wish to point out, and 
that is that Elizabeth Fry could not do 
her work without going to the very 
sources of government, and that very 
soon she became as necessary to organized 
government in England and Europe as 
organized government was necessary to 
her. She went to kings and queens with 
her appeals, and, later, kings and queens 
came to ber. The King of Prussia, when 
he came to England to assist as a sponser 
to the infant Prince of Wales, 1 ow the 
King of England, asked to see Mrs. Fry. 
She visited Europe five times. The prin- 
ciples that she laid down for the admini-<- 
tration of women’s prison’s are as sound 
to-day as when they were formulated. 

Then there was the work of Mary Car- 
Her field of travel and observa- 
tion was much wider, covering not only 
the continent of Europe but also this 
country and India. She wrote several 
books on penological subjects, all of 
which were illuminating and authorita- 
tive. She had practical experience in ad- 
ministering a reformatory. Her influence 
was national and international, and of the 
highest scientific and intellectual order. 
We must not underrate the wurk of those 
who have devoted themselves to saving 
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individual prisoners, but Mary Carpenter 
went further—she helped to reconstruct 
prison laws and prison systems. 

The contribution of woman to the work 
of prison reform has been so valuable that 
her coéperation in every branch of penol- 
ogy is now regarded as a necessity. When 
the National Prison Association was 
formed, more than twenty-five years ago, 
the participation of women was earnestly 
invited. At every annual conference 
there are present women wardens, mem- 
bers of prison boards or prison associa- 
tions, women probation officers, and po- 
lice matrons. A Southern woman who 
bas done a splendid work and whose hu- 
mane and progressive spirit is known all 
over this country is Miss Julia Tutwiler 
of Alabama, 

Mr. Barrows referred to what the late 
Ellen F. Johnson of Massachusetts had 
dove in showing how a woman could de- 
yelop and administer a reformatory for 
women. He spoke of the representation 
of women in the International Prison 
Congress, and how in the section on Crim- 
inal Law Miss Lydia Poet of Bologna had 
been recognized and honored, and been 
assigned a conspicuons place in its coun- 
sels. He referred to the need of women 
in probation work, and in the preventive 
aspects of penology, and also to their im- 
portance as prison inspectors. He con- 
tinues: 

“Women have long developed their 
genius for housekeeping, and the cleanest 
prisons in the world are those which they 
keep. We have not yet begun to live up 
to the idea of Elizabeth Fry that every 
jail or prison where women are kept 
should be under charge of a woman. 

‘‘We need in penology the help of wom- 
en in doing what we know ought to be 
done, but also in finding out what ought 
to be doue, and in solving knotty and un- 
settled questions. 

“In the field of penology, woman needs 
the ballot as she needs it in other fields, 
not as an end but as a means; as an in- 
strument through which she can express 
her conviction, her conscience, her intelli- 
gence, her sympathy and love. Questions 
in philanthropy are more and more forc- 
ing themselves to the front in legislation. 
Women are obliged to journey to the Leg- 
islature at every session to instruct mem- 
bers and committees at legislative hear- 
ings. Some of these days we shall think 
it absurd that women who are capable of 
instructing men how to vote should not 
be allowed to vote themselves. If police 
and prison records mean anything, they 
mean that, considered as law-abiding citi- 
zens, women are ten times as good as 
men. Why debar the better and enfran- 
chise the worse? In the field of commer- 
cial and political competition, woman may 
demand the ballot as a right, but in the 
field of philanthropy and reform she needs 
it for the fulfillment of her duties.”’ 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


CONNECTICUT. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Political Equality Club of Meriden 
have begun a series of lectures, and were 
fortunate in securing, for Feb. 8, Miss 
Anita Trueman of New Haven, to speak 
on ‘Psychology of Ideals.’’ 

Miss Trueman is a gifted young woman, 
a member of the State Woman Suffrage 
Association, and a vice-president of the 
Universal Peace Society. She had her 
beautiful Peace Flag with her; and told 
its history in the course of her very able 
address. 

The Peace Flag was adopted thirteen 
years ago, Oct. 12, 1891, in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, by the Pan Republic 
Congress Committee. The flag is con- 
structed from the best banner silk, and 
there are many nationalities represented 
in the workmanship, which is of the best. 
Each flag has a white border denoting 
peace, and a white streamer bearing in 
gold letters the motto, ‘*Peace to all Na- 
tions.”’ Dr. Robert S. Freedman, an ar- 
dent advocate of peace, has distributed 
these flags among representative persons 
and organizations in order that people 
may learn to identify the idea of peace 
with that of the flag. 

The two largest and handsomest flags 
yet made, one British, the other United 
States, with beautiful staffs surmounted 
by doves, will be presented to Baron W. 
A. F. Gevers, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the Nether- 
lands, for the Peace Cathedral, which 
Hon. Andrew Carnegie is building for the 
International Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, 

Miss Trueman is thoroughly imbued 
with the peace doctrine, and said that 
everywhere lovers of humanity were put- 
ting the white border on their own flags. 
She related a touching little incident of a 
child who brought her flag, soiled and 
faded, to have the white border put on it. 

Miss Olive Christian Malvery, the dis- 
tinguished young Indian elocutionist and 





writer, recently gave a recital under the 
auspices of the Meriden Women’s Chrie- 
tian Temperance Union, She has rare 
talent, and she delighted a large audience 
with her recital of poems and her stories 
of London and India life. . 

She is to sail in March for England, 
where she will give recitations for social 
and public gatherings. 

A. A. TRUESDELL, State Press Supt. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Hannan §S, P. Corron WHITNEY 
died at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
John D. Billings, on Feb. 13, aged 93 
years, 4 months. 

She was born in Boylston, Mass., the 
youngest child of Rev. Ward Cotton and 
Rebekah Jackson of Boylston. 

Married in 1841 to Rev. Daniel S, Whit- 
ney, the first eight years of their married 
life were spent with the Hopedale com- 
munity, of which her husband was one of 
the founders, but for 51 years she has 
lived in Southboro, surviving her husband 
ten years. They were both Garrisonian 
abolitionists, and otherwise interested in 
‘tmaking the world better.” 

During the war Mr. Whitney served 
with the Sanitary Commission, and Mrs. 
Whitney was a member of one of the few 
Soldier’s Aid societies that preserved their 
organization during the entire war and 
became Freedman’s Aid at itsclose. She 
also served twice as one of the trustees of 
the Public Library in Southboro. 

She was the mother of three children— 
Daniel Cotton, whodied in childhood, Mrs. 
John D. Billings of Cambridge, and Mrs. 
Hazen J. Burton of Deephaven, Minn. 

Of her seven grandchildren, one son 
and two daughters of Mrs. Burton survive 
her, and the widow of ber grandson, John 
Cotton Billings, unites with them in hon- 
oring her memory. 














American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood. Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1004 year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO, Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


Boston. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 

ive copies, a year, $2.00. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLuMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


FOR SALE. 





Sanitarium, Health Resort, 
Country Seat, Stock and Dairy Farm. 





SILVER HILL, 2 fine estate of 221 acres, with large and valuable 


buildings insured for $7500, 34 miles from this city, only 70 minutes’ ride by 


rail from Boston, one mile and a half from two stations in a town of 13,000 


inhabitants, for sale on easy terms. 


The property comprises a spacious three story mansion house of seven- 


teen large rooms, with wide halls, broad staircases and piazzas. 


House 


commands a pleasant view, is warmed by furnace, with fireplaces in every 


room, carpeted and partly furnished, bath room and modern improvements, 


water in house and outbuildings supplied by pipes from spring and cistern; 


also farm-house of nine rooms near the mansion, three barns, one of them 


40x 160 feet, with stalls for a hundred cows and 12 horses, carriage house 


harness room, wood-shed, carpenter’s shop, milk-room, hen-yard, piggery, ice 


house and two small lakes, high ground, tine view, 


picturesque surroundings. 


ample lawn, and 


The farm has more than a mile of frontage on two public roads, 40 acres 


mowing and tillage, 80 acres pasture, 100 acres valuable woodland, six 


orchards yielding several hundred barrels of apples, other fruit. 
and second-hand carriages will be sold with the place. 


in fair order, but some repairs needed. 


$44,000. 


Furniture 
Principal buildings 


The estate was once assessed for 


This property would be admirably adapted for a public institution, 


school, summer hotel, health resort, country seat, or stock and dairy farm. 


Address 


Price, $10,000. 


OWNER, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass 

















LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ, : ) 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to | 


give lectures as follows: 

A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 

1. Tbe Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. 

8. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4, Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 

The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’ and the ‘**Bybury Book,”’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBY Morton DIAz, 

Belmont, Mass. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These lsafiets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 6 Mariborongh 8t., ton, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal kights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Auice Stonz BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 
JougnaL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
Trice, pcetpaid, 30 cents. 








MAN OF ALL WORK.—An Armenian who 
worked nine months for the editors of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL as gardener, coachman, and gen- 
eral outside man, wants a place to do similar 
work. He 1s thoreughly honest and faithful, 
unusually strong and intelligent, and has a pleas 
ant, obliging temper. speaks English; does not 
smoke or drink; understands mi ing. the care 
of a furnace, etc. Is recommended highly and 
unreservedly to —_ one wanting a mau for 
general outside work. Address this office. 





HOUSEWORK .—Armenian boy, well recom- 
mended, is willing to do housework without 
wages, in return for English lessons. Isa tailor, 
and can help with the family sewing. Address 
MR. McGorRDITCHIAN, 12 Blackwell St., Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 











THE HomME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de. 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educationa) 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
By Lydia Lyoyna Pimenoff Noble (collaborator 
in “Before the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Cu.), who has recently re- 
turned from Russia. Lecture 1, Garshin and 
Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad. 
ress 95 Pine Street. Malden, Mass. 









D*t: FRIENDS: We almost suspect that 


Tommy has gone and told you what folks 
are saying about us, although we told him 
not to. So many,many people are sending for us 
and we have to go to 80 many new and strange 


homes, that we are almost afraid to let people 
know about us. But, although we love our home 
here, we are glad to go where our master sends 
us and do his bidding, yet we hate to see him 
work so hard to keep up with his orders. He sends 
us in much larger size upon beautifully finished 
blotters, with our names given, and a verse on 
kindness to animals, and are sent by mail, post- 
paid, 6 blotters for 10c.; 12 for 18¢e.; 1 for 3c. Do 
you want us to come and make you bappy? If so 
address our master at the home we love so much, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 

293 Congress St., Koston, Mass., 
and we will come to you by return mail, all ready 
to go to work. We would like homes with bands 
of mercy and other societies who love our kind. 
Yours in love and service, Six Lirt.Le Kits. 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London, 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by F. V. VoLKHOVSsKY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions. It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
neuvt Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a questjon of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Russia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 








After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—wITH— 
MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS, 
For itinerary address 


303 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y., 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents, Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

The Baliot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. S. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. " ’ 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 





Five new leaflets, of size suitable to en- 
close in a letter, have been printed: 

Progress of Woman Suffrage. 

Fruits of Woman Suffrage. 

Woman and Temperance. 

Membership Plan. 

A Reasonable Reform, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (a reprint). 

These are 30 cents per 100, postpaid; or 
a sample of each for 10 cents, 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 











THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
matioo regarding women’s public work 
in Austyalia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 

MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia, 


_ 
Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyD JoNES & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue, CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 





FOR SALE, | 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
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NATIONAL RESOLUTIONS. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
by the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at its recent annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C. 


The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, in its 36th Annual Conven- 
tion assembled, reaffims its loyalty to the 
principles of American Independence and 
calls for their application to all American 
citizens irrespective of sex. 

2. And whereas the home is the founda- 
tion of human society and whatever tends 
to broaden women’s minds and deepen 
their sense of responsibility tends directly 
to promote the happiness and stability of 
the family relation, therefore 

Resolved, That equal suffrage should be 
granted to the mothers of the Republic 
not only for the sake of the State, but 
also for the sake of the home, 

8. And whereas only 13 vut of 45 States 
ee married mothers any share in the 
egal control and guardianship of their 
minor children, therefore 

Resolved, That marriage should be in 
law and in fact a permanent partnership 
of equals, with reciprocal rights and 
duties, 

4. That we rejoice in the voting of 
850,000 women at the receut federal elec- 
tions in Australia—the first time that full 
suffrage has ever been exercised by the 
women of an entire nation—and we be- 
lieve that December 16, 1903, will rank in 
history with the fourth of July, 1776. 

5. That woman suffrage is no longer an 
academic question, but an existing fact in 
Great Britain and Ireland, in New Zealaad 
and Australia, and throughout more than 
300,000 square miles of United States ter- 
ritory, sending to Congress eight Senators 
and nine representatives elected by both 
men and women, 

6. That the women of America are not 
less intelligent, virtuous, and patriotic 
than those of other countries where wom- 
en are voting with benefit to themselves 
and the State; and we call upon the men 
of America—the most chivalrous men in 
the world -to show equal confidence in 
their mothers, daughters, sisters, and 
wives by entrusting them with the ballot. 

7. That we recall with deep apprecia- 
tion and tender regret the death during 
the past year of many friends and sup- 
porters; among others, of Maine, Mrs. 
Mary West Fletcher, Ellen Usher Bacon 
and Lillia Floyd Donnell; of Massachu- 
setts, Lavina A. Hatch, Nathaniel T. Al- 
len, Alice Gordon Gulick, Hon. Henry S. 
Washburn, Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, 
Rev. Fred MacCartney and Richard P, 
Hallowell; of Louisiana, Mrs. Warren 
Johnson; of New York, Emily H. Scrim- 
geour and Emma Booth Tucker; of Penn- 
sylvania, Eliza Sproat Turner, Elizabeth 
A. Kingsbury, Samuel Pennock, Salina D. 
Holton and Aspasia Ramborger; of Rhode 
Ieland, George S. Burleigh; of Illinois, 
Mrs. Jeanie Boyeson and James P. Mac- 
Kinney; of California, Mrs. Sarah Knox 
Goodrich; of Iowa, Judge J. W. King 
mau; of Ohio, Ellen Sully Fray; of Min 
nesota, Mrs. Sarah Burger Stearns. Their 
memory will be to us an inspiration and 
incentive in our work for women’s equal- 
ity. 

%. That we tender to our retiring presi- 
dent, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, our 
hearty thanks for her years of faithful and 
efficient labor in behalf of our cause and 
for her self-sacrificing devotion to its in- 
terests. We congratulate ourselves that 
we shall continue to have her wise coun- 
sel and codperation, and we express our 
earnest hope for her continued health and 
prosperity. 

9. That we thank President Roosevelt 
and Mrs. Roosevelt for theit cordial recep- 
tion of the officers and delegates of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 

10. That our thanks are extended to 
Miss Clara Barton for her gracious hospi- 
tality to the delegates and visitors in at- 
tendance at our annual meeting, and for 
the opportunity afforded them to view the 
testimonials conferred by foreign powers 
on this distinguished member of our asso- 
ciation. 

11. That our thanks are due to the suf- 
frage association of the District of Colum- 
bia for its efforts to make this convention 
a success, to many citizens of Washington 
for friendly hospitality, to the railroads 
of the country for reduced fares, to Mr. 
Herndon Morsell and Miss Anna Barr and 
other musicians and singers for their gen- 
erous assistance, to the young ladies «nd 
gentlemen who have acted as ushers and 
pages, to the firms that have adorned our 
platform with flowers, to the press of the 
city for full and fair reports of our pro- 
ceedings, and to the Congressional com- 
mittees for according us an opportunity 
of presenting women’s claim for political 
equality. 

The following, introduced by Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead of Massachusetts, were also 
added by the Convention: 

That equal suffragists be requested to 
urge upon their representatives in both 
houses uf Congress the passage of a reso- 
jution in line with that presented by the 
Massachusetts Legislature which asks 
Congress to take the initial steps towards 
inviting the governments of the world to 
establish an Internationa! Advisory Con- 
gress to meet at stated iv. ervals. 

That this Association hereby urges upon 
all equal suffragists the creation of local 
public sentiment in favor of the speedy es- 
tablish ment of general arbitration treaties 

between the United States and all nations 
with which it has diplomatic relations. 

That, whereas the growing spirit of 
militarism is a menace to democracy and 
progress in civilization, this association 
earnestly recommends to al! equal suffra- 
giste the careful study of those definite 
measures which will promote the organ- 
ization of the world and provide a substi- 
tute for war. 





Drugless Sleep. 


A PRIZE ESSAY.* 


One Year in the Universities of Europe to the Winner. 





Expressions from Home Universities: 


L. CLARK SEELYE, Pres. Smith College, Northampton, Mass.: 
“IL avoid insomnia by control of the respiratory and other muscles, at the sleep- 


ing hour, after the manner of your instructions, 


any use to you.”’ 


You may publish my letter if of 


DAVID 8S. JORDAN, Pres. Leland Stanford, Jr., Univ., California: 
“I am greatly interested in your work and have made public your prize offer. I 
believe doctors should find some mode of inviting sleep other than through the 
damaging drug, to which I have a strong prejudice.” 

W. E. HUNTINGTON, President Boston University: 

“I have practiced ‘muscular exertion’ for many years, also deep breathing, as a 
means of sound health and good sleep, which is so essential.” 

HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President Oberlin College, Ohio: 
“I believe fully in such methods as you recommend for inducing sleep, and | have 


used similar methods with success.”’ 


L. A. GARRISON, President Centrai University, lowa: 
“I have never found anything but the method you suggest of any value in produc- 


ing natural sleep.”’ 


CHARLES C. THACH, President Alabama Polytechnic Institute: 


‘I have practiced successfully for years the method you advocate. 


I wish you 


God-speed in your crusade against sleep-producing drugs.”’ 

J. A. HOUSTON, M. D., Supt. Northampton Insane Hospital: 
“The elevation of medical science, and the best welfare of mankind, I believe to 
have characterized Dr. Learned’s efforts during our acquaintance of fifteen years 


in Northampton.”’ 





I will meet organized bodies, medical and scientific—a limited number—during 


the winter. 
treatment of insumnia at present. 


Alsou the humanitarian capitalist. 
Address 


I cannot supervise the individual 


J. B. LEARNED, M. D. 


419 Boylston Street, or Parker House, Boston. 


* All needed detail will appear later. 


See Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 








The following resolution, introduced by 
Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell of Colorado, was 
added by the Convention: 


That this association heartily endorses 
H. R. 3573, providing for the establish- 
ment of a national board of child and ani- 
mal protection, and each member urges 
the representative from her congressional 
district to vote for the bill when consid- 
ered. And be it further resolved that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to the 
member of Congress having the bill in 
charge. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

Lynn.—Tocommemorate the 84th birth- 
day of Susan B, Anthony, the Lynn Equal 
Rights Club met at the home of Mrs, Su- 
sanoa Berry, Tuesday evening, Feb. 16. 
President Dr. Mabel Waldron called the 
meeting to order, and after a few words 
of welcome, introduced Dr. Esther H, 
Hawkes, who reviewed the equal rights 
movement of the past fifty years, and 
gave a short sketch of Miss Anthony’s 
life. One of the members read a poem 
written by Phebe Carey. on the occasion 
of Miss Anthony’s 50th birthday. Addie 
S. Carr also gave an interesting address. 
Refreshments were served by the hostess. 
Miss Ellen F. Wetherell, a past president 
of the club, called upon Mrs. Berry to give 
a toast. Mrs. Berry responded with an 
original poem, commemorating the occa- 
sion. The next toast, ‘Tbe Equal Rights 
Club,’”’ was responded to by Mrs. N.C. 
Chase, second vice-president. ‘Our Pub- 
lic School Teachers’’ was responded to by 
Miss Grace Gowan. John W. Hutchinson, 
being called upovfor a song responded with 
“The People’s Anthem,’’ and also gave 
personal reminiscences of Susan B. An- 
thony. Prof. Lonney of Cambridge spoke 
on “The New Man.” “Our Male Mem- 
bers,’’ was responded to by Mrs. Amanda 
Robinson, and ‘Our New Woman”’ by Mrs. 
Jennie Smith. Dr. Jennie Waldron re- 
sponded to ‘Our Public Work,’’ while 
Judge John W. Berry toasted the “Lynn 
Press.”’ ‘Our Good Time” and **Wouinen 
and Temperance’ were responded tw by 
Mrs. T. J. Troye and Mrs. Ellen Nugent. 
After a short social session the club voted 
thanks to Mrs. Berry, the hostess of the 
evening. The next meeting will be held 
March 3. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE. — Next 
week the attractiun will be Leo Ditrich- 
stein’s romantic drama ‘“‘The Song of the 
Sword,” originally produced by Mr. E. H. 
Sothern five years ago. One ot the notable 
successes of the season, it proved popular 
with Boston audiences. Its hero is an 
officer on Bonaparte’s staff and the hero- 
ine av Italian Countess, taken prisoner by 
order of Bonaparte. The action deals 
with the struggle between love and duty. 
The drama is rich in picturesque scenes 
and incidents with effective climaxes. 
“The Song of the Sword” will be played 
only a single week. Chocolate bonbons 
given at the Monday matinee. : 


TREMONT THEATRE. — George Ade’s 
brilliant musical satire, ‘‘Sultan of Sulu,”’ 
is nightly attracting audiences that pack 
the theatre, and the crowds are enthusi- 
astic. Mr. Ade hit upon a happy idea 
when he chose the ruler of the land of 
Sulu as the chief character in this merry 
and melodious work. The famous author 
of ‘‘Fablex in Slang’ studied the condi- 
tions tha! existed shortly after the United 
States acquired possession of the Philip- 
pines aud found mach material for comic 
opera. ‘The Sultan of Sulu’’ proved sat- 
isfactory last year, and the same cast is 

iving the show now, offering an even 

tter performance. ‘*The Sultan,’’ on 
March 7, will give place to the jovial 
**Prince of Pilsen,” who held the stage of 
the Tremont for eighteen continuous 
weeks during one of the hottest summers 
on record. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass, 





ARMENIAN GIRL, 15 years old, would like 
a place where she can do housework morning and 
evening to pay for her board, and go to school. 
Speaks Engiish. Addrss Mrs. V, A. DiRAN, 18 
VUak Terrace, Dorchester, Mass. 





WRITING will be done neatly, clearly and 
ye at by John J. Sweeny, ¥4 Houghton St., 
orchester, Mass. 





FRENCH AND PaINTING.— Lessons in 
Freuch and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at thie studio 





HOUSEWORK.— Armenian 26 years old, 
speaking English somewhat, and French, Ger 
mak and Italian fluently, wants a place to do 
housework. Has had six years’ experience, and 
has «xcelient recommendations from his former 
employers, including the Russian legation in 
Switzerland. Address JOHN BALIAN, Box 112, 
Mt. Auburn, Mass. 





GENERAL WORK. — Young Armenian, 

speaking some Eng ish, wants any work he can 
et. Address ASPAR GARABEDIAN, 309A 
hawmut Ave., Boston. 





HOUSEWORK —Armenian student, able to 
read and write English, but not to speak it fiuent- 
ly, would like a place to do housework. Large 
wages not an object. Address CHARLES OHAN- 
NESIAN. 26 School St., Cambridge, Mass 





HOUSEWORK —An Armenian boy of 18 is 
willing to do housework without wages,in return 
for English lessons. Address UGURDITOH 
AKMAKJIAN, 93 Walnut St., Chelsea, Mass. 





HOUSE WORK.—Young Armenian, epenting 
English, with six months’ experience of house- 
work not cooking, wants a place. Address 
ARMENAG CooriAs, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 





COOK, — Experienced Armenian cook would 
like a place in hotel or private family. Cooked 
for more than a year in Danvers Hospital, and 
refers to housekeeper there. Speaks English. 
Address JouHN MANOUKIAN, 26 School St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 





GENERAL W\)RK.—An Armenian with ex- 
perience in a rubber factory would like any kind 
of work that he can do. Address JOHN GAROIAN, 
26 School St., Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK, — Armenian of 23, speaking 
English, with experience as a barber and as a 
shoemaker, would like a place to do housework. 
eaeress S. INGLIZIAN, 22 Lansdown St., Roxbury, 

ass. 











Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 

‘The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 

LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 


all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


Iw Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce, 














Do not forget that you can get any kind 
of Job Pri: ting done at the JouRNAL 
Printing Office, 293 Congress St. Mail 
orders executed with prom ptness and care, 
Address JoHn YOUNGJOHBN, 

293 Congress Street. Boston. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Rev. ANNA H. SHAW, Recording Secretary, Miss ALIOE STONE BLACKWELL’ 
7443 Devon 8t., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. CaRRIEFCHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR UPTon. 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTe M. GoRDON, 1800 Prytania st., New Orleans, La. 


Miss Lavra CLAy, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Mrs. Mary J. Cocousmath. 554 7th St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





REPORT OF HEADQUARTERS WORK FOR 1903. 
[Read at the National Suffrage Convention in Washington.]} 


The Headquarters of our National Association were moved from New York to 
Warren, May 1. No one except the workers at New York who disposed of the Head- 
quarters, and the workers at Warren who received them, can know what this transfer 
meant. 

We secured for our office two large rooms in an old family residence in the heart 
of the town and within a few yards of the post-office, in close proximity to the banks, 
express and telegraph offices. In one of these rooms, Mrs. Upton and your office sec- 
retary have their desks, and in the other are the typewriters, the shelves containing 
our literature, the table from which Progress is folded and mailed, and the mimeograph 
table. 

Our force consists of Mrs. Upton, the office secretary, our stenographer, Miss 
Andrews, and Miss Ray who divides her time between the National and Ohio Associ- 
ations, and who receives half pay from each. We have had part of the time extra 
stenographic help. Our working day begins at 8 A. M. and ends at 5 P. M., unless 
there is extra work on hand, such as the getting out of Progress, when we work over- 
time. The unwritten law of our association, always so scrupulously observed by 
Mrs. Catt and Miss Gordon, that the National officer in charge of Headquarters must 
put in more hours than any paid worker, has certainly been adhered tu by Mrs. Up- 
ton. Her faculty of getting the very best possible service from the workers associated 
with her has stood us in good stead, and has made the work of Headquarters effect- 
ive, and at the same time pleasant for all of us. 


LITERATURE, 

The circulation of literature is an important department of the Headquarters work. 
Requests come from all parts of this country, and even England, Australia, Holland 
and Germany have sent for our leaflets. Up to Jan. 1 we had sent out upwards of 
35,000 pieces of literature, not counting the extra copies of Progress, of which no 
record was kept, an average of more than 165 pieces for each working day. With the 
exception of the booklet ‘‘Do You Know,” which was published especially for New 
Hampshire, and an edition of 10,000 of ‘*For Equal Rights,’’ no literature was pub- 
lished within the year. The copies of ‘‘Do You Know," which remained on hand 
after the New Hampshire campaign were given away, and ‘For Equal Rights” were 
also distributed gratuitously. We paid $45 for three editions of 10,000 each of the 
blue suffrage stamps, and tuok in for these stamps $59.55. When we closed our Head- 
quarters Supplies account for the year, we were gratified to find that we had on hand 
a balance of $37.33. It must be borne in mind that our literature is put out for propa- 
ganda, not for profit, so we naturally feel happy over a small margin. 


SOUVENIRS. 

We had printed 2000 souvenirs for the Lucy Stone birthday celebration, and every 
one of these was sold. The souvenir cost $16.10, including the postage on them, and 
receipts amounted to $20.49. Thus netting us $4.39. The same number of souvenirs 
was printed for the Elizabeth Cady Stanton celebration, and on Jan. 1 but 106 of these 
remained un hand. The Stanton souvenirs, including postage, cost $17.83; the sales 
amounted to $37.74, giving us a profit of $19.91. We have prepared a booklet to be 
used in convection with the Susan B, Anthony birthday celebration, containing 20 
questions and answers about Miss Anthony’s life and work. This booklet is being well 
received, ‘The financial statement wiil be given next year, We cannot endorse too 
highly the recommendation of our Association that the birthdays of our three great 
leaders be observed by the clubs, for the letters from the clubs throughout the coun- 
try indicate the greatest interest in these meetings. 


BLOTTERS. 

Two weeks before Christmas we bad the woman suffrage blotters ready to send 
out, and by Jan. 1 we had disposed of 500 of them, These blotters cost us $81.44, but 
the first sales reduced the actual cost to $49.50, and we shalil get back the cost and 
have a little profit besides. 

PROGRESS. 

When Progress came to us, it had a subscription list of less than 950. Because of 
investigation going on in the postal department and the consequent strict enforcement 
of the rules, we had great difficulty in baving it admitted as second-class matter at 
the Warren post-office. When this was finally accomplished, we turned our attention 
to increasing our subscription aud securing renewals. In six montbs our subscrip- 
tion list was 4,000. The laws governing second-class matter are such that, for every 
copy sent to a buua fide subscriber, one free or sample copy may be sent at the same 
postal rates, As it was the object of our Association in establishing Progress to pro- 
vide something which should gu regularly to the newspapers of the country, our free 
cupies are used for this purpose. We give each State the benefit of its own subscrip- 
tions, to cover the vewspapers of that State, taking care to send some copies into each 
State and Territory. All issues are of course mailed from Headquarters, and the Jan. 
uary issue was edited here. We were able to send a copy to every newspaper in Ari 
zona, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts (except Boston), Montana, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and New Jersey. 
Progress cost $200.89. This includes the printing of the four issues, folding, mailing 
and pustage, postage on letters sent out asking for subscriptions, a newspaper direc- 
tory, the boxes and cards for subscription list, 10,000 Manila envelopes, notary’s fees, 
and rubber stamp and pad. We received in subscriptions $224.41, so the actual cost to 
the Association tor the year 1903 was but $66.48. Who can measure the influence of 
this deparment of our work? We carnestly eutreat every suffragist to support Prog- 
ress until we shall be enabled to seud a copy quarterly to every newspaper in the 
United States. 

CONVENTIONS RESOLUTIONS. 

This work has been carried vu systematically. Resolutions endorsing woman 
suffrage have been adopted within the year by the International Typgrapbical Union, 
the Woman’s National Single Tax League, the American Federation of Labor, the 
National Grange, and by a multitude of State organizations. Nineteen of our State 
associations have appointed chairmen to look after the convention resolutions, and 
these chairmen are furnished weekly with the lists of conventions to be held in their 
States in the nearfuture. Mrs. Upton marks tae lists in ‘‘Russell’s Convention Dates,”’ 
and Miss Andrews has entire charge of the rest of the work. She has reported in 
detail to the Executive Committee. 


LETTER IN WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


In New Orleans last spring Rev. Anna H. Shaw moved that a letter be sent weekly 
from the National Headquarters to the Woman’s JouRNAL for publication in the 
Column which is the official organ of the National American Association. This letter 
has been sent, if not from Headquarters, by a National officer or other worker upon 
request from Headquarters. We have aimed to make this letter a medium of com- 
munication between National and State Organizations, and its reception by the work 
ers the country over has been most cordial. 


We have written 10,600 letters. Three times we bave written to the presidents of 
the local clubs, and our corresp :ndence with State presidents has been constant. It 
would not have been possible for us to have accomplished what we have if those 
associated with us had not been sufficiently interested in the great cause for which 
we are laboring to give such service as mere money cannot buy. 

ELIZABETH J. HAvusER, Office Secretary. 
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